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ABSTRACT 


A theoretical treatment for calculating the heats of formation of binary 
alloys for any composition is put forward. The model is based upon the 
assumption that the free electrons in a binary alloy exist in two sets of 
energy levels associated with the potential fields of the ions of the two 
elements in the alloy. This assumption is a natural consequence of 
neglecting the changes in the Wigner—Seitz boundary conditions, imposed 
upon the electrons in the pure elements, when the atoms are randomly 
mixed in an alloy. Fair agreement between calculated and experimental 
heats of formation is obtained for many systems, in which the two 
elements composing a given system are not too far removed from one 
another in the periodic classification of the elements. 

Some consequences of the theory are discussed, in particular the 
magnetic behaviour of alloys can be qualitatively explained, the relative 
valency effect is also a natural prediction of the theory and the observed 
dependence of Fermi band width on composition in some binary alloys 
is accounted for. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE range of heats of formation of the binary alloys of metals is small 
compared with that of chemical compounds. Thus the most stable 
intermediate phases in metal binary alloy systems, e.g. AINi, SnTe, have 
a negative heat of formation of the order of 8 kilocalories per gram 
atom, cf. MnO, TiO, which have heats of formation of the order of 70 
kcal per g atom. Again in those binary systems which show extremely 
limited solid solubility and only partial miscibility in the liquid state, 
the heat of formation is positive and of the order of 4 kcal per g atom 
for an equiatomic alloy, e.g. Pb—Cu has a positive heat of formation of 
about 2 kcal per g atom for the equiatomic composition in the liquid 
state at 1200°c (Kubaschewski and Evans 1951). This small range of 
heats of formation is due to the chemical similarity of the typical metals. 
eeerere rent oe Sa ee ee See es 
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When an alloy is formed between two such metals, the redistribution of 
electrons and the resultant energy changes associated with it will be small, 
resulting in small negative heats of formation. If there is no redistribution 
of the valence electrons no bonding will be produced between the unlike 
atoms. In addition, the sizes of the atoms vary considerably amongst 
metals, ranging from a radius of about 3-04 for caesium to 1-24 A for 
beryllium, The radius r is related to the atomic volume Q thus :— 


Qtr. 


This results in strain energy being produced in the lattice when atoms 
of different sizes are forced together into a disordered solid solution. 
There is also a misfit energy produced in the liquid state. This strain 
energy produces a positive heat of formation upon alloying. 

In addition to these two principal factors others, such as the change 
in the interaction between the underlying filled shells of electrons in the 
ion, the change in stability of the electrons in these closed shells and 
Brillouin Zone effects, may affect the heat of formation of the alloy. 

The interplay of these factors gives rise to this narrow range of heats 
of formation in metal systems and no empirical order is apparent in the 
observed values. 

Theoretical calculations of heats of formation of dilute solid solutions 
have been made by Arafa (1949) for copper-silver and silver—gold systems, 
by Huang (1948) for the silver-gold system and by Friedel (1952) for 
several systems involving elements of different valencies. There is no 
theory for calculating heats of formation of concentrated solid solutions. 

The model employed here to calculate heats of formation of concentrated 
solid solutions is something of a hybrid between the quantum mechanical 
approach of Sommerfeld and the wave-mechanical cellular method of 
Wigner and Seitz for determining the binding energies of pure metals. 
The method cannot be interpreted from a collective electron viewpoint 
and is basically a classical type of treatment subject to the condition that 
the electrons obey the Fermi—Dirac statistics. However, results which 
are only obtainable from a collective electron treatment, such as the 
exchange and correlation energies between electrons of the same and 
different spins, have been incorporated in the theory. The screening 
of the potential wells of the solute atoms by a non-uniform charge 
distribution about them has, however, been neglected. This may be 
only a small effect in concentrated disordered solutions, but in dilute 
solutions neglect of this factor will be important. 

In the case of ordered solid solutions the model breaks down badly, 
resulting in calculated heats of transformation for the order—disorder 
change of an entirely wrong order of magnitude ; this is due to neglecting 
the effect of screening in ordered solid solutions. 

In § 2 the theoretical treatment is set out. Justification for the model 
is given in § 3 while § 4 deals with deductions which can be made from the 
theory. 
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§ 2. THEORETICAL TREATMENT 
2.1. General Considerations 


The formation of a phase y in a binary alloy system from two pure 
components A and B, with structures « and f respectively, may be 
considered as taking place in the following stages :— 

(i) Transformation of pure A from the « te the y structure. 
Transformation of pure B from the f to the y structure. 

(ii) Assembly of A and B atoms into the y phase. Stage (i) involves 
heat being supplied to the system giving in general positive contributions 
to the resultant heat of formation. Stage (ii) will involve a positive 
contribution to the heat of formation resulting from strain energy 
produced when the different sized atoms are mixed together in the 
structure. This strain energy will in general be less for an ordered 
arrangement than for a disordered array. Stage (ii) will also involve 
a negative contribution to the heat of formation arising from the change 
in energy of the valence electrons of the A and B atoms. Effects dueto 
Brillouin zone overlaps and interactions between the underlying closed 
shells of the ions will also arise in stage (ii), so influencing the resultant 
heat of mixing. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a quantitative method for 
determining the effects on the heat of formation of strain energy and 
change in energy of the valence electrons arising in stage (ii) of the alloying 
process. The other factors will be discussed qualitatively. ; 

An approximate treatment for determining the binding energy of a 
regular assembly of like atoms is the cellular method of Wigner and 
Seitz (1933, 1934). In a concentrated disordered solution of A and B 
atoms the simple Wigner—Seitz boundary condition no longer applies, 
for A atoms and B atoms have some A and some B neighbours. The 
eigenfunctions Uj, and U yp, corresponding to the respective ground 
state energies, Hy, and Hx, will, in general, have different amplitudes at 
the cell boundaries and will consequently not match. Each U, will thus 
be modified to make the ground state eigenfunction single-valued and 
continuous throughout the alloy lattice. But if the change in the 
boundary condition of the eigenfunction in an atomic cell, which is 
necessary to match it to neighbouring atomic cell eigenfunctions in an 
alloy, is neglected, it is possible to consider the average energy, H,, of 
an electron associated with an A atom in the alloy as equal to the average 
energy of an electron in an A cell in pure metal A; similarly H, will be 
the same in a B cell in the alloy and in the state of pure B. Thus it is 
assumed that the energies of the electrons in the alloy are split into two 
bands, that is to say, two sets of energy levels which are superposed to 
give a single energy band of non-uniform density. The electrons 
associated with A atoms will have energies in the set of energy levels 
based on a minimum energy E,,4; those associated with B atoms will 
exist in an energy spectrum based on Hog (fig. 1). If electrons move 
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from the high states of the A-band to the unoccupied energy levels at the 
top of the B-band, the energy of the whole system will decrease, that is, 
the alloy will have a negative heat of formation. 

The quantitative development of this idea gives reasonable agreement 
between experimentally observed and calculated heats of formation. 
The calculated heats of formation are, however, in many cases, smaller 
(i.e. more negative) than the observed values; this is attributed to the 
neglect of changes in the boundary condition. The strongest support for 
the model lies in the observations of changes in the widths of the Fermi 
bands derived from x-ray spectroscopic data. For instance, the x-ray 
spectroscopic work of Bearden and Friedman (1940) on copper—zine 
alloys indicates that the band of zinc, that is of those electrons in zine 
cells, decreases on the high energy side with increasing dilution of zinc, 
while the copper band increases on the high energy side with increasing 
dilution of zinc. This suggests that only the high energy electrons 
participate directly in the alloying process, as assumed in this model. 
Quantitative agreement between the calculated and observed changes in 
Fermi band widths is good. 


Fig. 1 


N(€) : 


Diagrammatic representation of the ‘two-band model’ for a binary alloy. 
N(e)de gives the number of energy states lying in the energy range 
de about e. The energy of the system will be lowered if the high energy 
electrons in energy levels at the top of the A band transfer to the 
unoccupied levels at the top of the B band. 


In a disordered alloy containing N(I-c) A atoms and Ne B atoms 
( 1>ce30) the free or valence electrons are thus to be regarded as being 
distributed amongst the A cells and the B cells so that those in A cells 
have an average energy given by 


we 3 ies h2 / 9 \2/3 
Hy =Eyyt gh 5) 3 k= (=) : . : * (2) 


A Sm \4n° 
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(m is assumed equal to the normal electronic mass throughout), while 
those in the B cells have a corresponding average energy Hz, provided 
that there is no transfer of charge from A cells (say) to B cells. Z a and 
Zz are the numbers of free electrons per atomic cell of pure A and pure 
B respectively ; r, and ry are the corresponding equilibrium cell radii in 
the pure states. The total energy, NH, of the N(l—c)Z, electrons in the 
A cells and the NcZ, electrons in the B cells would then be :— 


NE=N(l—c)Z,£,+NcZ, Ep. ° . . . . . (3) 


This is the same as the energy of a phase mixture of pure A and pure B 
in proportion (1—c): ¢ and as such gives no contribution to the heat 
of formation of the disordered alloy. Suppose now that charge is trans- 
ferred from the A cells to the B cells, so that on average an amount of 
charge n leaves each A cell and is evenly distributed over the Ne B cells. 
The number of electrons per A cell will decrease from Z, to (Z,—n) 
while the average number of electrons per B cell will increase from 
Zy to (Zg+n(1—c)/C). The average energy of an electron in an A cell 
will consequently change from Hy, to Hy,’ and similarly H, will change 
to H,’. The energy NEL’, of the disordered alloy will now be 


NEH'=N(1—c)(Z,—n)E 4’ +Ne(Zg+n(1—c)/c)Hp’. . « (4) 


Moreover, charge will only flow from the A cells (say) to the B cells if 
the resultant energy of the system is lowered as a consequence. Hence 
EL’ —E<0 always, and it is this transfer of charge which gives a negative 
contribution to the heat of formation of the alloy. This tendency to 
transfer charge expresses the magnitude of the electrochemical factor in 
the alloy system. The greater the electrochemical factor the greater the 
tendency to alloy formation, i.e. the more negative is the heat of formation 

When charge flows from A cells to B cells, several other factors contri- 
bute to the resultant energy change. First, the energy of the remaining 
(Z,—1) valence electrons in an A cell is decreased since there is now no 
repulsion between these (Z,—1) electrons and the electron which has 
partially moved into a B cell (the fractional nature of the charge shift 
may be interpreted as meaning that the probability of an electron being 
in an A cell is (1—n/Z,) and the probability that an electron is in a B cell 
is (1+n(1—c)/cZ,)). Similarly the average energy of the electrons in the 
B cells increases through repulsive forces between the charge Z, already 
present in each cell and the charge n(1—c)/c introduced. Secondly, as 
has already been observed by Jaswon (private communication), the donor 
cells (A) will become smaller when they lose charge and the cells which 
accept charge, (B), will expand. The minimum energies H) of electrons 
in the A and B cells will thus change as will also the additional kinetic 
or Fermi energy per electron, Hy, since this term involves both Z and r 
explicitly. 

The change in the relative sizes of the cells produces a further effect. 
When cells of differing initial sizes are forced together into a disordered 
array, a strain energy is set up in the system, Flow of charge resulting 
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in a change of relative cell sizes will alter this strain energy. Thus if the 
donor atom is the larger, strain energy will be relieved by charge transfer, 
and conversely. 

An attempt has been made to take all the factors discussed above into 
account in a quantitative manner. Before discussing the quantitative 
development of these ideas, however, a short qualitative discussion of 
such effects as interactions between the closed shells of the underlying 
ions and Brillouin zone effects will be given. 


Brillouin Zone Effects 

The model used here to calculate heats of formation is not capable of 
taking Brillouin zone effects into account, since the detailed arrangement 
of atoms around any given atom is neglected. However, analysis of 
experimental data, such as the heat of formation—composition relation for 


Fig. 2 
£ > Pat 
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(From Kubaschewski and Evans, Metallurgical Thermochemistry, by permission of the publishers.) 


copper-zine alloys shown in fig. 2 (after Kubaschewski and Evans), 
suggests that the extrapolation of the heat of formation curve from the 
copper-rich primary solid solution composition range to the compositions 
of the electron compounds would produce no violent deviation from the 
experimental curve. Thus in the copper-zine systems the maximum 
deviation would be about 500 calories per g atom. 

It is suggested, therefore, that the negative contribution to the heat of 
formation in disordered solutions is primarily due to charge transfer, 
i.e. the electrochemical factor. Brillouin zone effects are perturbations 
superposed upon this main effect, and they determine which of many 
possible crystal structures, all of nearly the same energy, is adopted at a 
given alloy composition. 


The Effect of Closed Shell Interactions 


Exchange repulsions between filled closed shells are only of importance 
in the so-called full metals, ie. those in which the radius of the metal 
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ions 1s large compared with the closest distance of approach of atoms in the 
solid. The repulsive forces between neighbouring ions are of very 
short range. Their contribution to the binding energy in the pure metal 
is small, being of the order of 300 calories per g atom for copper (Mott 1937). 

The derivative of this energy term is, however, large, so that this force 
controls the closeness of approach of the atoms in the solid. Consideration 
of the work of Fuchs on copper (1935) suggests that removal of these forces 
will result in a contraction of the cell size. This may have an important 
effect on the average energy of a valence electron in the cell and also 
upon the average elastic constants and the strain energy produced on 
alloying, so affecting the resultant heat of formation. The neglect of the 
change in the heat of formation, brought about by the removal of the 
closed shell interactions, per se, will not be important. 

Friedel (1952) has suggested that the instability of the 3d and 5d shells 
of copper and gold respectively, which gives rise to their colour, will give 
appreciable contributions to the binding energies of the pure metals, 
ie. their heats of sublimation. In this way he accounts for the 
discrepancy of 30 kcal per g atom between the observed binding energy 
of copper and that calculated by Fuchs (1935). The magnitude of the 
Van der Waals energy in copper, as calculated by Friedel, may however 
be too large, for if it is as large as he calculates it to be, the following 
problem arises. 

Suppose an atom of zinc is substituted for an atom of copper in 
a pure copper lattice, then the Van der Waals contribution to the binding 
energy will change considerably, for an easily polarizable copper atom 
has been replaced by a zine atom with a much more stable d-shell and, 
consequently, a less readily polarizable ion. This means that there will 
be a very large positive contribution, per atom of copper replaced, to 
the heat of formation of the resultant dilute alloy of zinc in copper. It 
is not obvious that there will be an opposing negative contribution to 
the heat of formation of the same order of magnitude, although this may, 
of course, be the case. 

It is possible, then, that the contribution of the Van der Waals energy 
changes to the heats of formation of the alloys of copper and gold is 
small. Neglect of this factor in the case of gold alloys does seem to be 
important, however, for the calculated heats of formation in these alloys 
are much too negative compared with the experimental values. 

For binary systems in which the ions of the elements are not easily 
polarized, the Van der Waals energies will make very small contributions 
to the binding energies. 


2.2. The Energies of the Valence Electrons and the Misfit Energy 
in a Binary Alloy 
Consider an alloy composed of N(1—c) A atoms and Ne B atoms. 
To evaluate the average energy of the electrons in the two types of 
atomic cell it is necessary to determine the ground state energies, LH, 
the average interaction energies LH; between electron pairs in one cell, 
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the variation of cell size, r, with charge transfer, n, and the effect of 
this variation on Hy, H, and Ey, where Hy is the mean additional kinetic 


energy of an electron. 


(i) The deduction of Ey and its variation with charge transfer and the 
resultant change in atomic volume 


E, is the energy of the lowest energy electron in the pure metal, relative 
to an energy of an electron at rest in free space as zero. 


(a) Univalent metals 

When a univalent metal is sublimated into the state of free atoms, 
the boundary condition imposed upon the valence electron in an atomic 
cell is altered, so changing the average potential and kinetic energy of 
the electron. It is assumed that each atomic cell contains only one 
electron. 

If energy contributions from all other effects are neglected it follows 
that 


E,=—(A+1, 15, 0) 


where Hy is the mean additional kinetic energy of an electron in the 
solid state at 0°K, J, is the first ionization potential and A is the heat 
of sublimation per atom of the solid relative to the state of free atoms. 
—(H,)-+ Ey) is the mean additional energy which an electron must receive 
to raise its energy to zero. This must equal (A+J,), if all other factors 
are neglected. 


(b) Polyvalent metals 


When a polyvalent metal is sublimated into the state of free atoms, 
two factors contribute to the energy of sublimation. First, the boundary 
condition imposed upon the valence electrons in any one atom is altered 
and this changes the potential and kinetic energies of the electrons. 
Secondly, the interaction energy between electrons is altered, as the 
following argument shows. 

In the metallic state it is assumed that the electrons are free and that 
Z electrons exist in each atomic cell, where Z is the valency. Following 
the treatment of Wigner and Seitz (1933, 1934) therefore, there is a 
Coulomb interaction energy of 1-2 ¢2/r per electron pair in an atomic 
cell of radius 7, giving a positive contribution to the net interaction 
energy per electron pair. This is offset by the sum of two negative 
contributions, one of —0-916e%/r per electron pair from exchange 
interactions between electrons having the same spin, and the other 
of —be/r per electron pair from the correlation interactions between 
electrons having opposite spins. Wigner and Seitz assume a random 


mixing of spins so that the average interaction energy, (%o/7), per electron 
pair in any one atomic cell is 


e2 
piel Oe D) oS OU) ee ee 
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The total mean interaction energy, Q,,, per atomic cell containing 
Z valence electrons is then given by the product of the number of 
electron pairs and the interaction energy per pair, viz :— 


ZZ—1 
n=. (#). Re tee Beet (7) 


In the corresponding free atom of a divalent metal, the total interaction 
energy, Y;, between the electrons is given by the difference between the 
energy which would be necessary to remove the two electrons completely 
from the ion if no interaction were present, viz. 2J,, where J, is the 
second ionization potential, and the energy which is necessary to remove 
them with interaction present, viz. (J,+J,); I, is, as before the first 
ionization potential. Thus 


Opetin (lil aj=elo Ly ee ss (8) 


For a trivalent metal a similar argument applies. However, in this 
case, the energy which would be necessary to remove all three electrons 
from the ion if no interactions were present will be 3J,—I>p. Ip is the 
energy required for the s—p transition in the ionization spectrum, M?+. 
This term must be included to allow for the fact that one of the three 
electrons is in a P-state, the other two being in S-states. Thus for 
trivalent metals Q; is given by 


Qs ieee = (Inala .)\emes 8 se (9) 
and for four-valent elements 
Q = 41 ,—21p— (1, 4+-1.4+134+J,). os ee o(10) 


The difference (Q;—@,,) in mean interaction energies of electron pairs 
in free atoms and in the metallic state must be taken into account in 
order to deduce the ground state energy for an electron in a polyvalent 
metal. In doing this the following assumptions are made :— 

(1) The spins of the valence electrons in any one atomic cell in the 
metallic state are the same as for the valence electrons in the free atoms. 

(2) The interaction energy between the valence electrons in a given 
atomic cell in the metal is assumed to be the same as in the free atom. 

(3) The whole of the difference between the total mean interaction 
energy of the valence electrons Q,, in the metal and the corresponding 
interaction energy Q, in the free atom arises from exchange interactions 
between a given valence electron in one atomic cell and electrons with 
like spin in neighbouring atomic cells. 

(4) While assumption (iii) differs from that of Wigner and Seitz, 
which assumes a random mixing of spins, the mean interaction per 
electron pair as calculated by them has been retained. ; 

This assumption, that the difference between electron—electron inter- 
actions in the metal and in the free atom arises from exchange interactions 
between electrons of like spin not in the same atomic cells, is supported 
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to-some extent by the calculations of Wigner and Seitz. These show 
that there is a greater tendency for electrons of like spin to keep apart 
than is the case for electrons of opposite spin. Thus it might reasonably 
be assumed (Raimes 1951) that in a divalent metal the two electrons 
in a given atomic cell have opposite spins. Exchange and correlation 
energies between electrons in neighbouring cells have been neglected in 
the case of univalent metals. 

The principle of the method for determining Hy in the case of a poly- 
valent metal is as follows. Consider a divalent free atom with ionization 
potentials 7, and J,. The average energy of each electron is —(I,+J,)/2, 
while the interaction energy per electron is ([,—J,)/2. Tio remove one 
electron from the atom its energy must be increased by ([,+J,)/2, but 
in the act of removing the electron its energy is also decreased by the 
amount of the positive interaction energy per electron, ([,—J,)/2, for 
the repulsion between the electrons decreases to zero. The net work 
done, J, on removing the electron is thus given by 


IS, Apa hea 


ie. the first ionization potential. From similar considerations, Hy can 
be deduced for a polyvalent metal. If the average energy of an electron 
in the solid state is H, the change in energy of an electron on passing 
from the condensed state to that of free atoms is 


=) Fl en) Ce 


where the first term is the average energy of an electron in the free atom. 
In addition the mean interaction energy per electron between the electrons 
changes by (Q;—Q,,)/Z. The work done, i.e. the heat of vaporization 
per electron at absolute zero A/Z, where A is the heat of vaporization 
per atom, is thus given by 

A Lizz 

ae ie L,—E+F (Qs—Qm) 


whence 
l i=Z 
b=~>| A4 PH ol b Or+Qn |. ee he, Soe 
i=1 
Since H=H,+E,, it follows that 
l t1=Z 
E,=— Z | 4+ se [+ ZBy—Qy+Qn | . See Pees 


£, includes the interaction with other valence electrons in the cell. 


(ii) The variation of Ey and the atomic cell radius with charge transfer 


In a pure metal the equilibrium radius, r,, of the atomic cell is 
approximately determined by the relation 


QE _ _ (AL y(Z)] 
Ori) 5, ARAN Or ae) oe as 
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where the atomic volume Q=$7r,?. Equation (15) neglects the effect 
of closed shell interactions upon the equilibrium radius, 7p. 

Suppose that, on average, there is a change n (n20) in the amount 
of charge in the cell. If each cell is considered as independent of its 
neighbours, the new equilibrium cell radius, 7, will be determined by the 


relation 
(2 _ aE y(Z+n)] 


—_ = Pe rl Sets 1G) 


or 


If it is assumed that 0H,/dr is constant in the region r=ry, and if the 
direct dependence of Hy upon n is neglected, since this effect will be 


small, then 
OH,\ (0H, 
or _ === Or s . . . . e e ° ( 1 0) 


and hence 
O[Hy(Z+n)] — o[E,(Z)] | 
( or jel or ) . i) 
Since a 
1, 72/3 ; 2/3 
(2) Soe 5 (By (Z+nyj= eS 
it follows that 
r=r(1-+n/Z)?”. Meas Pa eters (L0) 


This gives an approximate relation between the size of the cell and the 
charge transfer, 7. 

The effect of the change in the total interaction energy between 
electrons, as the average amount of charge in the cell changes, is neglected 
in this approximation since its effect will be small. 

E, can now be expressed as a function of r and hence n, as follows :— 


Ey(7)=£o(7o) + (7-79) (0L,/07),,» ee ae a 2S (20) 
whence, using eqns. (15) and (19) 
6kZ2/8 2/9 . 
E,(r) = E(Z+n)=E (ro) — 7 {1- (1+3) \. 3 eR 


The above method was suggested by Nabarro (private communication). 


(iii) The change in electron interaction energy due to charge transfer 


In the B cells which receive charge the change in interaction energy 
is proportional to the fraction of charge entering the cell, the amount of 
charge already present, and the average strength of interaction per 
electron pair. Thus if charge n’ enters a cell already containing Zp, 
electrons, Zgn’ interactions of average energy (qop/7,) are produced. 
The total interaction energy change is thus 


YopZpRr _ Zn’ e?(0-284—D(rop)) 


eee B04 
an rop(l-+n'/Z)? eo 
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In the A cells which give up charge n, the total interaction energy 
change (qo4(Za—1)n)/r4, is given by 
doa(Zy—1)n __ (Zy—1)ne*(0-284—B(794)) ( 


Po 23 
ie Tox(1—n/Z,)?”” 


Ta 


(iv) The strain energy 
To calculate the strain energy, H,, produced when nz A atoms of 
radius r, are replaced by np B atoms of radius rp, the solid is regarded 
as a continuous medium. The strain energy per A atom replaced in an 
alloy already containing (V—n,’) A atoms and nz’ B atoms is then 
approximately given by 
dE, Bs 6G[V 4 (np) ][8?(r')] 
diy © 1+4G6/3K 


(24) 


by an extension of the formula for strain energy given by Nabarro (1940). 
6, the misfit, is defined by 


Od ae (tgetp)<) 30 es 
Also 
4o7 
Va(np = [ra(rp’)P. OR ee 


G is the shear modulus for the matrix and K the bulk modulus for the - 
atom introduced. As an approximation, the radius, r,(n,’), of the hole 
left when an A atom is removed, which is a function of the number of 
A atoms already replaced, is taken to be 


; N—ny’ Np : 
r,(Mp =", +a ° s. Lo Pipe ee Tene (27) 
Substitution of (27) in (25) gives 
/ n / ug 
5(np =(1- "Fa; seacrtst i SO) 


The total strain energy H, is then given by 
*Ey 6G; 

B= | *rpagaK 
Putting n,/N=c and integrating 


(np )5°(rp’) dng’. 


87GN62r 3 oe elmer ce ss : 
E,= rgay ee mms (5 ae a *) + higher powers of 5} : 
(29) 


If Poisson’s ratio is taken as 4, if the elastic constants of A and B are 
assumed equal, if 5 is small, and if, further, the bracket is approximated 
by c(1—c), a rough estimate of the strain energy will be 


E.=NP(r,—1rg)?e(1—c) ; Perk? 2) oe 0) 
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Kry has been taken as the average of the values for the two pure 
components. 

This rather crude expression for the strain energy fails for dilute 
solutions. The symmetrical form has been chosen for simplicity and 
will give an order of magnitude for the strain energy in the region c=4. 
In particular, asymmetry of the strain energy ZH, is neglected; this 
effect will be most important in dilute solutions of A in B and B in A. 
Since it has been neglected, a detailed study of the variations of solid 
solubility with temperature, in those systems where strain energy is 
predominant, cannot be discussed: a more careful estimate of strain 
energy in dilute solutions will be necessary for such an analysis. 


2.3. The Energy of Formation of a Binary Alloy 


The average energy per atom, H, at absolute zero, neglecting the zero 
point vibrational energy, of an alloy containing Ne B atoms and N(1—c) 
A atoms is 


B=[By (Zi —n)(1—c) +B pp]( Zp =") o— 8 u(t oy —W 


C 


A 
Jon M(l—c) 8k 5/3(] _ 
+Zp pedeam ere. ope ame C) 
} 1—c)\5/3 
+553 (Z5+ ct Pelt—olra—ra? (1 
a :) 


where an amount of charge n has, on average, left each A cell and 
distributed itself uniformly over Ne B cells. The sizes of the A and 
B cells have thereby changed so that 


n \2/9 n(1—c)\2/9 ¢ 
re=rea(I—7-) 3 re=ron (1+ rs) » + + (82) 


where 74; “op are the atomic radii in pure A and B. 
The ground state energies, [H,], are also a function of the r, , and 
hence of n; thus from (30) 


6LZ , 2/3 nm \ 2/9 
(Hya]—Box— Ar {1— (1-7) \, 

6hZ 23 n(1—c)\2/9 
[Zop]=Lon— rope {1= (1+ Ge 


The terms containing (qo4)/"4> (Gon)/"B give the changes in the interaction 
energy, E;, and hence in Ey, and Hyp, as charge transfers from A to B 


(eqns. (22) and (23)). Substituting eqns. (32) and (33) into. the 


(33) 
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expression (31) for # and expanding to the second power in n, we 
obtain 


3kZ.? BW VASE 
f= Z Eox(1—c)+Zph opt 5 oe 1—c) 6 rw 
n?(1—c) 
FMR ry 5c. 2 poses 
where 
kZyl® = kZ?* VnZp oa Goa (Zara) 
A {Bos —Boa+ ros? ie Toa” a5 YoB roa 
4P Top(l—c) , Toal 
“aor roa) mE ae ws") 
and 
yin ed 11kZ p78 (Se 2Gon(1—c)  2Goa(Za—1)e (35) 
= 4572 | 48r oR? Oren OroaZa 


2P[ 7c? T(1—c)? _ 4c(1—c) 
te ai Za OTe TT UTE ToaTos 
1OP [roa2c? | 7on?(1—c)? 
UL Ae “+ Ze ; 


The first four terms in the expression for # represent the energy of 
a phase mixture of pure A and pure B; hence the energy of formation 
per atom of the alloy is 

n*(1—c) 


AH=Pe(1—c)(r9,4—Top)” h70(1 — 0) Ae <= eho 


where n satisfies the equation 04H/0n=0. This gives 


n==—Kef2Yo oP a ee 
and 


AE =c(1—c)[P(ro,—Top)?—X2/4Y]. . . - - (38) 


The term c(1—c)P(7),—"op)”, Which is always positive or zero, is the 
zero order strain energy term arising from the random mixing of atoms 
of different initial sizes. The term, —c(1—c)X?/4Y, which is always 
negative or zero, is the electrochemical factor. 

It will be observed that the energy parameters X and Y govern the 
magnitude of the first and second order energy changes, brought about 
by unit charge transfer in an alloy of given concentration. These 
parameters thus incorporate the effect of charge transfer upon the 
change in the degree of misfit of the atoms with its consequent modifi- 
cation of the zero order strain energy, as well as its effect upon the 
kinetic and potential energies of the electrons. The term which is called 
the electrochemical factor here is thus of a somewhat complex nature, 
in that it does not deal with the change in the kinetic and potential 
energies of the electrons due to charge transfer alone. 
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2.4. Hlectrostatic Interaction between Neighbouring Shells of Atoms 
and a given Atom 


It might be thought that, since charge transfer has produced a dis- 
ordered array of positively and negatively charged cells, a contribution 
to the energy will be produced from this effect. The following argument 
shows that this effect is small for disordered solid solutions. In ordered 
solutions an energy term of considerable magnitude may arise, and this 
will be discussed later. 

Consider a solid solution containing Nc B atoms, each cell containing 
excess negative charge n(1—c)/c, and N(1—c) A atoms, each cell 
containing excess positive charge n. Let the lattice coordination 
number be p. Approximating the A and B atomic cells by spheres 
of radii vr, and ry, respectively, the total electrostatic interaction energy, 
NE,, between nearest neighbours in a disordered solid solution is given 


by 


] if 
NE .~e2n2 tee ess ——_ Coes ’ (39) 
TAA PEGs) TAB 
where V,,, Ngp and Ny, are the numbers of AA, BB and AB nearest 
neighbour pairs in the alloy, and r,,, Tgp, Tap the corresponding bond 
lengths. Now 
N pc? 


he Ny3= jane Nap=Npe(i—c). . (40) 


Substitution of (40) in (39) gives 


Day oa 2) 2) 
By et. ay 


2 PRA TBR “AB 
Taking ry ,~2r,, 'pp~2"p> TaB~A+'B> 


en? p(1—c)2(r,—?rp)? 


~ e (42) 


where 7, and 7, are assumed to be not very different in magnitude. 
Battine (r,—Tp)~0-5 A, which is an extreme misfit in alloys, r~1-5 a, 
c=1, p=12, n=0-25, e?/r~10 ev per atom, we obtain 


E,~+600 cal/g atom. 


The true interaction energy will be less than this, for the distances 
between atoms of like charge will be slightly greater than those assumed 
and conversely. It therefore seems reasonable to assume that this 
electrostatic energy will make only a very small contribution to the 
heat of formation, in the case of a disordered solution; the effect has 
therefore been neglected. 

All the necessary data for deriving the energy parameters P, X and Y 
in the expression for the heat of formation, eqn. (38), are set out for the 
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various metallic elements in table 1. Ionization energies are taken from 
a paper by Lisitzin (1938-40) and other references given in that paper. 
Heats of vaporization are taken from Kubaschewski and Evans (1951). 


§ 3. JUSTIFICATION OF THE THEORY 
3.1. Comparison between Experimental and Calculated Heats of Formation 


Direct comparison of the theory with experiment is possible ; by 
comparing calculated values of 4H with observed heats of formation. 
This comparison is only made plausible by making use of the empirically 
observed rule of Kopp and Neumann. They observed that the specific 
heats of solids, such as alloys containing more than one element, are a 
linear combination of the specific heats of the elements composing the 
solid. Thus in an alloy containing Nc B atoms and NV(1—c) A atoms, if 
K, and Ky are the specific heats per atom of pure A and of pure B 
respectively, then the average specific heat, K, per atom in the alloy is 
given by 

K=(l—c)K, +cKgi- 2 10 es ees 


This relation is found to hold, in many cases, for coordination compounds 
and alloys to within 5 or 10%. Deviations from this law will be important 
at low temperatures where the higher energy vibrations are not fully 
excited. 

The contribution, NH,, to the internal energy at temperature, 7’, 
made by the zero point energy vibrations and the thermal excitation 
of these vibrations is 
3Nhyvy 


2 


NE,= 


fi 
+N | Kar, ere tS gy 


where / is Planck’s constant and vy, is the average vibrational frequency 
of the atoms at absolute zero. For the Debye model of specific heats 
in which the number of oscillations, 3N in all, having frequencies in 
the range v > v-+dv is proportional to v? dv, vy is given by 


mat’ 
Yo—aYp> 


where vp is the Debye frequency. The total vibrational contribution 
to the additional binding energy, 4H,, in an A-B alloy containing a 
fraction c of solute atoms is thus : 


3h v 
AE, =F (%—voq(1—0)—rpn0)+ | (KK q(1—e)—Ky0) aT. (45) 


If the Kopp—Neumann rule holds exactly, the last term vanishes for 
all values of 7. The first term will also vanish, for implicit in the 
Kopp—Neumann rule is the identity 


Vp = Ypa(l—c)+rpp¢, 


where vp is the Debye characteristic frequency in the alloy. 
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Deviations from the Kopp-Neumann rule will thus be reflected in 
the heat of formation at all temperatures, including absolute zero. 

The magnitude of this effect on the heat of formation is likely to be 
small. The major part of the deviation will occur below the Debye 
temperature. The thermal contribution to the internal energy at the 
Debye temperature is 


E,<3k0y; (k, Boltzmann’s constant). 
Taking 6)~250°K as an average value for typical metals 
E,= 1500 cal per g atom. 


A deviation of 10° from the Kopp—Neumann law will then involve 
a thermal contribution 4H, to the heat of formation of less than 150 cal 
per gatom. The contribution to 4H from thermal vibrations will thus 
generally be small, and considerably less than 150 cal per g atom. For 
these reasons the Kopp—-Neumann rule has been assumed true and 
heats of formation at elevated temperatures have been used for 
comparison. 

However, there is a more serious objection to the use of heats of 
formation of binary alloys at high temperatures if considerable strain 
energy exists in the alloy, for the elastic constants of pure metals decrease 
appreciably with imcreasing temperature. Thus the value of Young’s 
modulus for a metal at temperatures near the melting point is of the 
order of 60° of its value at room temperature (Késter 1948). Heats 
of formation of solid solutions measured at high temperatures will thus 
be lower than corresponding values at low temperature. 

Although the strain energy in liquid alloys is smaller than in the 
corresponding solid solutions, heats of solution of liquid alloys might 
be used for comparison with the calculated heats of formation. The 
calculated values can be expected to be greater (more positive) than the 
measured values for liquid alloys, since there is less residual misfit energy 
in the liquid state. In addition, such a comparison neglects any difference 
between the energies of the electrons in the pure solid and liquid states. 
The manifestation of these differences is the latent heat of fusion. Since 
the latter are at most 6% of the latent heat of evaporation, A, for the 
typical metals, the errors incurred in the calculated values by neglecting 
latent heats of fusion should not be serious. 

Comparisons between calculated and experimentally measured heats 
of solutions for equi-atomic binary alloys are given in table 2. Experi- 
mental values have been taken from Kubaschewski and Evans (1951). 

Figures 3, 4, 5 and 6 show the calculated heats of formation over the 
whole range of compositions for four systems. 

The experimentally determined heat of formation (solid) or heat of 
solution (liquid) curves are plotted for comparison. 
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a The calculated values refer to a ‘structureless alloy’, in the sense 
_ that a quantitative account of stage (i) of the alloying process discussed 


, in § 2.1 has been neglected. 
- Table 2 
ia. 
‘ Electro- Calculated 
Strain energy chemical Charge heat of Observed 
(ev) factor transfer formation at heat of 
P(1o,—T op)? X?/4V n at c=4 c=4, cal/g atom OOO 
(ev) (T'~2'73° A) gs 
0-08 0-50 0:28 — 2420 — 2500 (298° a) 
0:53 0-52 0-30 = 60 + 50* 
0:56 0-03 0-08 + 3050 — 
0:35 0-53 0-31 — 1040 — 
0-93 0-60 0-34 + 1900 
1:23 0-14 0-16 + 6280 
0-67 0-16 0-18 + 2940 — 
32 re) Sr eal 
1-14 0-32 0-25 ere sk —1150* 
: ; 0 
1-45 0-20 0-20 hee +1890* 
0-02 0-43 0-28 — 2360 —1700 (298° a) 
0-09 0-44 0:29 — 2020 — 1300 (298° a) 
0-12 0-01 0-05 + 630 —_— 
0-03 0-48 0-31 — 2590 — 
0-28 0-54 0:34 — 1500 _ 
0-43 0-09 0-05 + 1960 — 
0-13 0-11 0-06 + 115 — 
0:37 0-25 0-13 + 690 -+1370* 
0-55 0-15 0-08 + 2300 + 420* 
0:22 0 0 + 1250 + 800* 
fi ; : + 1560 6 
0-29 0-02 0-04 — 4030+ — 900 (773° A) 
Te — 1700 — 945 (773° a) 
0 0:30 OS — 1250t Sr cict \ 
0-15 0 0 + 865 —4270* 
0 0-08 0-16 — 460 — 
0 0-88 0-5 — 5040 = 
0-13 0 0 + 750 + 530* 
0-14 0-26 0-26 — 690 + 170* 
0 0-33 0-30 — 1890 —1100 (298° a) 
(c 0-6) 
0-03 0-08 0-16 — 290 = 
0-25 0-25 0-29 0 = 
0-37 1-18 0-62 — 4670 —_— 
0-08 0 0 se 2ao are 
0-15 0-19 0-26 — 230 _— 
0-01 0-11 0-21 — 580 == 
0-06 0 0 + 350 = 
0-15 0-11 0-22 + 230 = 
0-02 0 0 We + 300* 
= — —£ + 650 + 560* 
= = = — 14500 — 5500 (298° a) 
== = == — 16400 — 3900 (298° a) 
= = = — 14400 — 4000 (298° a) 
* Liquid alloy. + Strain free Alloy. t c=t (Brewer et al. 1952). 


As has already been observed, the theory attempts to account for the 
effects of strain energy and of charge transfer only. Quantitative 
estimates of the magnitudes of neglected factors such as Brillouin zone 
effects, ion—ion interactions and deviations from the Kopp—Neumann law 
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have already been given and would appear to influence the heats of 
formation of alloys but little. It is suggested, therefore, that the two 


Fig. 3 
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The full curve shows the calculated heat of formation—composition relationship 
for Cu-Zn alloys. The dotted curve shows the experimental relationship 
at 298°a (taken from fig. 2). 


Fig. 4 
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The full curve shows the calculated heat of formation—composition relationship 
for Cu-Cd alloys. The dotted curve shows the experimental relationship 
at 700°c.* The experimental value for the solid intermediate phase 
Cu;Cd, (298°a) is about —0-6 kcal per g atom. The calculated value 
an this composition, assuming no strain energy, is about 1 kcal per g 
atom. 

* Liquid alloys. 


factors quantitatively discussed in the theory, namely strain energy and 
the electrochemical factor, are the overriding effects which determine 
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the degree to which two metals tend to alloy, as measured by the heats 
of formation, and that the other factors mentioned above are secondary 


Fig. 5 
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The full curve shows the calculated heat of formation—composition relationship 
for Ag—Zn alloys. The dotted curve shows the experimental relation- 
ship.* The experimental values for the solid intermediate phases 
AgZn, Ag;Zn,, AgZn3, at 298°a are —1-7, —1-9 and —1-3 kcal per g 
atom respectively. The experimental value for the composition 38% 
Ag 62% Zn is —2-3 kcal per g atom. 

* Liquid alloys. 


Fig. 6 
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The full curve shows the calculated heat of formation—composition relationship 
for Ag—Cd alloys. The dotted curve shows the experimental relationship 
at 727°c.* The experimental values for the solid intermediate phases 
AgOd, Ag,Cd,, AgCd, at 298°a are —1-3, —1-4 and —1-2 kcals per g 
atom respectively. 

* Liquid alloys. 
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considerations, which will determine the detailed structures of the solid 
alloys and will refine the calculated values of the heats of formation. 

The calculated values of the heats of formation of gold alloys are very 
much too negative for all those alloying elements given in table 2, except 
copper and silver. This is possibly due to changes in the Van der Waals 
interaction energies upon alloying. All the solute elements considered, 
save copper, have stable ions. Furthermore, all these elements, with 
the exception of copper and silver, are open metals, i.e. their ions occupy 
a relatively small fraction of the atomic volume. Alloyed with the 
open metals, the ion of the gold atom may be more stable than it is in 
the gold lattice. This increase in the stability of the gold ion upon alloying 
will give positive contributions to the heats of formation, offsetting the 
large negative contributions due to charge transfer. Although the 
copper ion has a relatively unstable 3d shell, this does not appear to 
reflect in the heats of formation of the alloys of copper. 


3.2. Comparison of the Calculated Widths of the Valence or Free Electron 
Energy Spectrum with the Observed Widths as derived from X-Ray 
Spectroscopy 


The width of the energy spectrum, W, or Fermi band, is given by the 


expression 
5 kZ2/8 h? ( 9 \2/8 


where Hy is the mean kinetic energy of an electron. 
The model employed here assumes two sets of energy levels, one 
associated with the solvent and one with the solute. 
Substituting (Z,—n) for Z and r9,(1—n/Z,)?/® for r gives 
n \2/9 s kZ 2/3 
Y= Wea (1-7) : Wos=— r- oe eee 
Similarly 
n(1—c)\2/9 kZp7/8 
Wp=Wox (1+ v=) > Wop= ae jie AEB) 


where Wy, and Wo, are the Fermi band widths in pure A and pure B 
respectively. 

The calculated widths are shown plotted against composition in 
fig. 7 (a, b) for copper and zine in brass alloys. Experimentally determined 
widths, observed by Bearden and Freidman (1940) are plotted for 
comparison. 


§ 4. Some CoNSEQUENCES OF THE THEORY 
4.1. The Relative Valency Effect 
It has been observed by Hume-Rothery that if a solute metal has a 
valency greater than that of the solvent, the solid solubility range is larger 
than the range obtained when the solute has a valency less than that of the 
solvent. Thus copper dissolves in zinc less readily than zine dissolves 
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in copper at any given temperature. This effect is known as the relative 
valency effect. An explanation of this effect follows naturally from the 
theory given above. 


Fig. 7 
10 
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(a) 
The full curve shows the calculated band width of Zn as a function of com- 
position in Cu-Zn alloys. The crosses indicate experimental values 
found by Bearden and Friedman. 


ZN 20 40 60 80 Cu 
At. Plo Gu 
eae Le 
(0) 

The full curve shows the calculated band-width of Cu as a function of com- 
position in Cu-Zn alloys. The crosses indicate experimental values 
found by Bearden and Friedman. The latter include contributions 
from transitions of the 3d electrons. The circles are the corrected 
experimental values, assuming that the 4s electron band-width in Cu 
is the same as for free electrons, and that the 3d contribution is indepen- 


dent of composition. 


The greater the tendency to alloy in dilute solutions, the more negative 
will be the slope of the heat of formation composition curve in the region 


of the pure solvent. 
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Consider an alloy system in which the strain energy is small and may 
be neglected. The heat of formation, 42, is given, from eqn. (38) by 


AE=—c(1—c)X?7/4Y Me 


where X and Y are defined by eqns. (35). Since it is assumed that 


rop=loa> X is independent of concentration. It follows that 
0AE 
Alaa, OCn Z\'3 
— ot = = (GF <2 ees ceo 
AL Gs OAL (7 : (oo 
0c c=0 


since the other terms in Y are small and of opposite sign. Now A is the 
solvent in the region c--0. Equation (50) may thus be expressed as 
follows :— 

Ease of solubility of A in B Zy\i3 

Ease of solubility of B in A bey (7) 


If Z,>Z,, element A should thus dissolve more readily in B than 
conversely. This is the relative valency effect. The calculated heat 
of formation—composition relations, shown in figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6, illustrate 
this effect quite clearly, even in those cases, such as the Cu—Cd system, 
where there is a large difference in atomic sizes. 


4,2. Deviations from Vegard’s Law 


The atomic radius of an element is defined by eqn. (1). If 7, and rop 
are the respective sizes, so defined, of A and B atoms in the pure states, 
then according to Vegard’s law, the mean atomic radius, 79, in an alloy 
is the weighted mean of 79, and op 


Yo==(1L—c)ro,t+Crops - <a) ne eee 


where c is the fraction of B, and (1—c) the fraction of A in the alloy. 

If, through charge transfer, the radii of the A and B atoms change to 
r, and rz respectively, and if it is assumed that a relation similar to (51) 
expresses the mean atomic radius, 7, in the alloy, then 


r= (1—c)r.--Crp. |. ae ee ee 


If the effect of strain energy in the alloy upon the mean atomic radius, 7, 
is neglected the difference between 7 and ry will give the deviation, J, 
from Vegard’s law 


4=97=r,: 


These deviations from Vegard’s law have been discussed by Raynor (1 949). 
For instance, Hume-Rothery, Lewin and Reynolds (1936) have shown that 
equal atomic percentages of cadmium, indium, tin and antimony in silver 
expand the silver lattice in the ratio 2:3:4:6. Similar relations are 
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observed in copper-rich alloys. A can be related to the charge transfer 
as follows. Since 


n \2/9 1—c)\2/9 
TA=ToA (0-7) > Tp="op (1+ “T) 
B 


and writing n=n,c 


2 (7, r Tig? (Tore: , Ton(1—c) 
ee {= (3) _ ex on(1—¢) 
ee Oe IN ce) arya fe LO?) 
A is the charge donor atom and B the acceptor. 


If rop/Z—=14/Z,4, the deviation A should be negative. This is observed 
in the case of silver—gold alloys. 


Table 3 


System Deviation, 4, from Vegard’s law 


Solvent Solute Calculated Observed 


Cu 0-08 0-02 
Cu . 0:08 
0-18 
0-21 
0:47 


If rop/Z3>704/Z,, the deviation will be positive, and this will generally 
be the case when Z,>Z,. Values of the change of 4 per unit change in 
atomic percent of solute are compared with experimental values derived 
from a paper by Raynor (1949) in table 3. Qualitative agreement is 
fair but quantitative agreement is poor. 


4.3. Order—Disorder Transformations 


The theory is unable to account satisfactorily for the order—disorder 
energy changes in systems where an electrochemical factor is present. 
For instance, consider the ordering of the B phase in the Cu—Zn system. 
The composition of this phase is approximately equi-atomic and its 
structure is body-centred-cubic. According to the theory given above, 
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the zine cells have a positive charge of ~-+e/4 and the copper cells a 
negative charge, ~—e/4, at this composition. The electrostatic contri- 
bution per atom, £,, to the binding energy of this ordered structure 1s 
thus 

eM 
2p 


ves 


where M is the Madelung constant and r is the distance between nearest 
neighbours. Since M~1-6 and ¢?/r~5 ev per atom for B brass, 


E,.~—6 keal/g atom. 


The ordered structure is in fact about 0-4 kcal per g atom more stable 
than the disordered structure. The theory thus predicts ordering energies 
of a completely wrong order of magnitude. The situation is really worse 
than has already been indicated, for a further decrease in energy, and 
hence a larger ordering energy, will be brought about by more charge 
leaving the zinc cells and occupying the copper cells. The further gain 
in electrostatic energy more than outweighs the increase in energy of 
the electrons displaced from the equilibrium distribution in the absence 
of this electrostatic contribution. 

The breakdown of the model must be attributed to the neglect of 
changes in the boundary conditions imposed upon the electrons in the 
lattice. When these are properly taken into account, the energy changes 
on alloying may arise not only from a direct transfer of charge from (say) 
zine cells to copper cells but also from a redistribution of charge within 
these cells. The electrostatic contribution to the ordering energy would 
then be much smaller and this more refined theory would be more in 
accordance with the experimental observations. 

Since ordering energies are small, being of the order of 500 cal per g atom, 
the theory presented in this paper could still be used in a semi-empirical 
manner by neglecting the electrostatic contributions to the ordering 
energy. The relief, by ordering, of the strain energy would then be the 
only factor considered. 


4.4. Magnetic Properties of Alloys 

Coles (1952) has pointed out that magnetic measurements carried out 
on the binary system Ni-Cu cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
collective electron theory used to interpret the magnetic behaviour of 
pure elements. He discusses the alternative approach of regarding the 
3d electrons in the nickel atoms as forming a band of their own. This 
agrees qualitatively with the alloy model put forward in this paper. 
The rate of filling up of the d-shells of the solute atoms by electron 
transfer from solvent (donor) atomic cells to the solute (acceptor) atomic 
cells will depend upon the magnitude of this tendency to transfer charge. 

If the donor atoms are strongly electropositive relative to the acceptor 
atoms with their partly-filled d-shells, then electron transfer per unit 
amount of donor atoms will be large. The d-shells of the acceptor atoms. 
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will thus be filled for a relatively small concentration of donor atoms 
present in the alloy. If, on the other hand, the atoms with partly-filled 
d-shells are the relatively electropositive atoms in a binary alloy, these 
atoms will tend to transfer charge from their cells into the cells of the 
acceptor atoms, which we suppose, have their d-shells full; the alloys 
of this system will thus always contain some atoms with partly-filled 
d-shells, and the magnetic susceptibility, which depends upon the number 
of holes in the d-shell, may change in an approximately linear manner 
with concentration of solute. 

The alloys of the copper-nickel system are predicted to be ferromagnetic 
in the composition range 100° Ni to 40 atomic per cent of nickel, and 
diamagnetic in the range 40% Ni to 0% Ni, according to the collective 
electron theory of magnetism. The ferromagnetism is a result of the 
holes in the 3d band, which are predicted to be just completely filled 
for the alloy composition 60°, Cu:40% Ni. Thereafter, the alloys 
which are more dilute in nickel, should be diamagnetic due to the strong 
over-riding diamagnetic susceptibility of the now full 3d shells. This 
in fact is not observed, for alloys containing less than 40% Ni are strongly 
paramagnetic, and become diamagnetic at compositions containing 
~20% Ni or less. This can be explained by the two-band model in the 
following manner. 

If it is assumed that the transition element with the partly-filled d-shell 
does not change in size as electrons are transferred to or from it, and if, 
moreover, it is assumed that all the electrons received by the transition 
atoms from the donor atoms occupy the holes in the d-shells (this will 
be a fair approximation since the density of states is high for the d-shell 
compared with the density of states for the s-band), an extension of the 
treatment given in § 2 gives 


AE=Pe(1—c)(ro,—Top)2?—(1—0) X7/4Y ee (09) 


for the heats of formation, 4H, of alloy compositions in the range where 
there are still holes in the d-shells of the acceptor atoms. X and Y are 
given by 


Joa , 4Pe 
X =F naxy tip limex, — (44-1) Toa 5 oF), Toa (ToB—T0a)> ne 
oa eee 2s (O 
yee 2a Za bene 
~~ ay Rae OorZa 2027,” 


In the above expressions 
Ernaxy=Hoat 3 ra: 
Me reat oes the corresponding energy of the top of the d-band in the 
transition element. 
E,z is the interaction energy between electrons already in the d-shell 
and one entering it, 7)? is the mean square of the atomic radii (the last 
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term in Y is an approximation since this term is usually small). The 
optimum charge transfer, n, is given by 


n==—X)2Y.,. «1a. 7s Sea 


Now the observed band-widths for zinc in nickel-zine alloys as a function 
of composition have been determined by Bearden and Beeman (1940) ; 
these are :— 
100 at. % Zn 9-4 ev, 
30 at. % Zn 7:2 ev, 
17 at. % Zn 7-2 ev. 


Using eqns. (47) and (48) of §3 in conjunction with eqn. (57) above, 
an approximate value of (Ey,,,+;,)x; can be determined with this 
information. The value obtained is ~9ev. Using, now, the values 
for copper given in table 1 along with this value, the value of n found 
for nickel-rich copper-nickel alloys (i.e. those with d-shells yet unfilled) 
is 


n~0-14 electrons donated per Cu atom. 


If there are N(1—c) copper atoms present, they will thus transfer 
N(1—c)0-14 electrons to nickel cells, and these electrons are assumed to 
be uniformly distributed through the Ne nickel cells. The increased 
charge in the nickel cells is thus 


0-14(1—c)/c electrons per Ni atom, 


When this equals 0-6, the d-shells in the nickel atoms will all be filled. 
This is satisfied for an alloy containing approximately 20 atomic per cent 
Ni. Thus, according to these calculations, the alloys of copper and nickel 
may be expected to be ferromagnetic or strongly paramagnetic in the 
composition range 100 atomic per cent Ni to 20 atomic per cent Ni, 
whereafter they are predicted to be diamagnetic, in the range 20 to 
0 atomic per cent Ni, in agreement with experiment. 

This theory thus gives a satisfactory quantitative account of the 
variation of magnetic susceptibility with composition in the case of 
Cu-Ni alloys, and will also account qualitatively for the magnetic 
behaviour of other binary alloy systems. 


§ 5. CONCLUSIONS 


The term scheme, given in table 1, for calculating the heats of formation 
of binary alloys, in conjunction with eqns. (35) and (38) is inadequate 
to account fully for the alloying characteristics of any one element with 
respect to any other. The most satisfactory agreement is obtained with 
this model for those metallic elements lying in the middle periods of the 
periodic classification of the elements. Of those elements for which 
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calculations have been attempted using this model, the predicted alloying 
characteristics of the elements magnesium and aluminium, which are 
A sub-group metals, do not agree with experimental observations. In 
general, aluminium is too electropositive and magnesium ig not electro- 
positive enough, relative to the other components of the possible binary 
systems. It is thought that the lack of agreement with experiment, in 
the case of the calculated heats of solution of binary alloys with gold, 
is explained by changes in van der Waals interactions as has already 
been discussed. 

The general conclusion which must be reached, therefore, is that 
the simple model presented here can only give a reasonable guide to 
the heat of formation and the type of binary system which can be 
expected between those elements of the B sub-groups which have here 
been examined, namely, Cu, Ag, Au, Zn, Cd, Mg, Ga, In, TI, Ge, Sn, Pb. 
The term scheme of table 2 might be improved if a more accurate treat- 
ment of the interactions between electrons could be made. The model 
cannot be extended, with any certainty, to predict the possible occurrence 
of intermediate phases in a system. For instance, an electrochemical 
factor, outweighed by a large strain effect, is predicted for the Zn—Pb 
system. This implies very limited solid solubility, as is observed. It 
might be possible that an intermediate phase would form in such a 
system, in which there was little strain energy, with a negative heat 
of formation due to the electrochemical factor. This in fact is not 
observed. It should be pointed out that the magnitudes of the electro- 
chemical factors predicted for the binary alloys of elements with three 
and four valence electrons are most sensitive to the magnitude of 
electron-pair interactions. A correct knowledge of these interactions 
used in conjunction with the theory presented here might well predict 
no electrochemical factor in such systems as Zn—Sn and Zn—Pb, in 
keeping with experimental observations. 

A theoretical treatment giving better agreement with observed heats 
of formation and alloying characteristics of elements, as observed in 
binary alloys, will have to take into account the changes produced, by 
alloying, in the boundary conditions imposed on the electrons and will 
also have to consider the fact that an electron does not behave as a 
completely free electron in a metal, as reflected in its effective mass. 

Finally, it should be observed that the theory is dealing with relatively 
small energy differences between large quantities. An accurate knowledge 
of all the energy terms involved is thus necessary in order to obtain a 
complete comparison with experimental observations. 
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SUMMARY 


The waveforms of atmospherics having long-continued trains of pulses, 
and the systematic modifications associated with time of recording, 
storm distance and the presence of a low-frequency component, are 
described. Their interpretation is discussed and the results of analysis 
—assuming the simple ionospheric reflection mechanism—are presented. 
Estimates of reflection height and storm distance show the applicability 
of the theory to the temporal parameters of the waveforms, and the 
origins of two groups of atmospherics having calculated ranges of 4500 
and 7000 km are considered. The variation of pulse amplitude with 
reflection order is shown to lead to the postulation of horizontal radiating 
elements in the channel during the later stages of the return stroke, 
although difficulties arise in reconciling this concept with considerations 
of the magnitude and orientation of the horizontal elements. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous paper (Caton and Pierce 1952), which will be referred to 
as (C.P.), the main varieties of atmospherics observed in the British 
Isles, were described. Among the most striking waveforms are those 
consisting of an extended series of pulses or oscillations ; these, with 
rare exceptions, are recorded only at night, and were termed the long 
oscillatory train types in (C.P.). The purpose of the present paper is 
to give a more detailed account of these atmospherics. 

There is often no intrinsic difference between the Regular Peaked 
(C.P.) variety of atmospheric and the initial stages of a long-continued 
train ; both types of waveform belong to a general family of atmospherics 
for which the number of pulses may vary from four or five to thirty or 
more. In this paper the phrase ‘long-train’ will be applied only to 
waveforms with a dozen or more pulses none of which is less than about 
5 mv/m in peak-to-peak amplitude. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL DETAILS 


The site at Cambridge, with its low noise level, and the ‘ Wilson- 
sphere ’ vertical aerial system (C.P.), permits a convenient and reliable 
assessment of the absolute magnitude of the variations in the vertical 


* Now at the Physics Department, University of Nottingham. 
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electric field. The output, proportional to the field of the atmospheric, 
from the aerial circuit, is applied to the grid of an electrometer valve 
which forms the first stage of a conventional resistance—capacity coupled 
amplifier with balanced outputs feeding the vertically deflecting plates 
of a cathode-ray tube. The frequency response of the whole system 
falls, from the maximum, by 1 db at 100 c/s and 9 ke/s, and by 3 db at 
25 c/s and 15ke/s. The gain is adjustable with a maximum value of 
24000; this gives full-scale deflection for a field of 220 mv/m. Mains 
pick-up from adjacent power lines is reduced by injecting a voltage of 
suitable amplitude and phase ; a tuned filter circuit is provided, whereby, 
if necessary, signals at 16-0 ke/s (GBR) or 19-4 ke/s (GBZ) can be greatly 
decreased. 

A continuously-running balanced linear time-base with sweep time of 
10 milliseconds, provides the horizontal movement for the trace. 
Normally the brilliance is low, but it is increased, by the arrival of an 
atmospheric exceeding a pre-set amplitude, to a level suitable for 
photographic recording; this level is maintained for one time-base 
cycle by the action of a multivibrator circuit. Triggering may occur 
at any point along the horizontal sweep. The use of such an arrangement 
has the disadvantage that a portion of the waveform is lost before trigger 
threshold amplitude is attained. 

Photographic records are obtained using an f/3-5 camera in which the 
continuously-exposed film moves vertically at a speed of 3 in./min. 
Only the bright triggered traces corresponding to each waveform 
exceeding the threshold amplitude are recorded. 

Most of the long-train atmospherics discussed in this paper were 
recorded during the winter months of 1949/50 and 1950/51. Cooperation 
with the ‘ Sferics ’ organization of the Meteorological Office resulted in 
the origin of many individual waveforms, photographed during the 
latter period, being approximately located. 


§3. Forms or THE Lone Tratn ATMOSPHERICS 


In (C.P.) two kinds of long train night-time atmospheric were dis- 
tinguished, a type where the successive pulses were predominantly 
sharply peaked in character and another form in which the oscillations 
were smooth approximating to a quasi-sinusoidal ripple. 

The peaked form usually contains a few large oscillations at the 
beginning of the waveform and is often rather confused in this region. 
After about the fourth order pulse there is generally a marked fall in 
amplitude ; subsequently the pulsations gradually diminish in size 
although minor fluctuations are often apparent. A low-frequency 
component or ‘slow tail’* (Watson-Watt, Herd and Lutkin 1937), of 
quasi-frequency about 400 c/s, is often associated with this type of 
waveform, some of the earlier pulses appearing superimposed upon the 


_ * It is convenient to retain the term ‘ slow tail ’ although this feature occurs 
in the earlier part of the long train of pulses. 
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lf. component. The shapes of the individual peaks and intervening 
traces show marked variations from one atmospheric to another,’ and 
also change gradually throughout a single waveform. Systematic 
modifications in the form of the repeated motif are associated with 
the time of recording, the storm distance and the presence or absence 
of a pronounced slow tail. Subdivision of the long train atmospherics 
into four predominant types showing this dependence has been found 
possible. The first two of these (§§3.1 and 3.2) both come from storms 
within 2000km and the differences observed are apparently source 
effects. The third (§3.3) originates in more distant storms under full 
night conditions, and also in storms within 2000 km during twilight 
periods near sunset and dawn. The last type (§3.4) comes from very 
distant sources (beyond about 4000 km). 


3.1. Symmetrical Peaked Long-Train Forms (fig. 1) (Plate 26, fig. 1 (A—D)) 

This type is observed from storms within 2000 km under full night-time 
conditions, defined, in this paper, as the period between two hours after 
ionosphere sunset and just before ionosphere sunrise for all points of the 
propagation path. There is no prominent slow tail. In the simplest 
cases the predominant repeated feature is a double pulse (i.e. one half- 
cycle of each sign) lasting about 200 usec, the negative portion usually 
occurring first (fig. 1(A)). In the intervening periods minor ripples, 
of one-fifth or less of the pulse amplitude, and with frequencies three, 
four or five times that of the pulse repetition interval, may be present. 
These are subsequently termed ‘ harmonics ’. More complex waveforms 
are observed when the outer parts of the double pulse have much 
reduced slope, frequently overlapping the preceding and following peaks 
to give a sawtooth appearance with superposed ripples (fig. | (B)). In 
some cases, the quasi-symmetrical pulses retain their shape throughout 
the wave form as in fig. 1(A); more usually, the later pulses become 
predominantly negative as in fig. 1(B). Generally, the successive 
pulses decrease in size, eventually becoming barely discernible in the 
rippled backround. 


3.2. Unsymmetrical Peaked Long-Train Forms (fig. 2) (Plate 27, fig. 2(A—D)) 


This variety, also observed from storms within 2000 km under full 
night-time conditions, is distinguished from the previous type by the 
presence, usually, of a pronounced slow tail, and the fact that the two 
half-cycles of the double pulse are of markedly different amplitudes over 
a large part (frequently the whole) of the waveform. The degenerate 
peak may be indistinguishable in the background ripple (figs. 2 (A), 
2 (B)). 

be comparability of amplitude of the two half-cycles is usually 
restricted to the earlier discrete pulses. Occasionally, however, the 
pulse shape changes from a single half cycle to a symmetrical full cycle 


~ 


and then back again, within a range of some ten pulses (fig. 2 (C)) ; the 


Se 
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earlier unsymmetrical pulses may have either sign with respect to the 
later ones. 

In all these waveforms, the major half-cycle of the late-order pulses 
is invariably of opposite sign to that of the slow tail, and is most often 
negative. With increasing pulse order, the minor half cycle tends to 
negligible proportions and the predominant crest becomes less sharp, 
while the amplitude of the intervening ripple decreases more slowly 
than that of the main peaks. 


3.3. Rounded Long-Train Forms (fig. 3) (Plate 28, fig. 3 (A and B)) 


For storms beyond about 2000 km at night, and also for closer storms 
during the twilight periods, the waveforms are of a more rounded nature 
than those previously described. The ripple content is much less 
pronounced and confined to the second and third harmonics of the 
repetition frequency. Again, the sign of the major later order peaks is 
opposite to that of any associated slow tail. 

In some waveforms, the rounded character is most evident for the 
late-order pulses and the peaks are predominantly of one sign (usually 
negative). Other atmospherics have a comparatively smooth appearance 
throughout the complete waveform, and in these cases, the sign of the 
sharper half cycle of the main pulse often reverses between the earlier 
and later orders, the amplitude in the intermediate portion being small 
(fig. 3 (B)). 


3.4, Smooth Long-Train Forms (fig. 4) (Plate 29, fig. 4 (A and B)) 


These waveforms are quasi-sinusoidal throughout the trace. The 
oscillation amplitude is small and in general decreases very slowly with 
increasing order after the first few crests. The greatest amplitude 
normally corresponds to about the fourth reflection order, and a minor 
subsidiary maximum frequently occurs near the twentieth order. On 
occasions, the slow tail is the only feature in the waveform of sufficient 
amplitude to trigger the recording system; in such cases, the earliest 
peaks of the long train are not photographed. 


§4. INTERPRETATION OF Lona-TRAIN WAVEFORMS 


The current in the channel of a lightning discharge during a return- 
stroke is considered to be unidirectional, and although this current may 
pulsate in magnitude and the radiation field may therefore be complicated, 
it is generally accepted that the major oscillatory features observed in 
the waveforms of most atmospherics result from propagation influences. 
Many workers have analysed waveforms in terms of a simple primary 
pulse, generated by the discharge, followed by a series of pulses produced 
by successive specular reflections of the original disturbance between 
the earth and an ionospheric layer of constant height h, and have 
attempted to derive values for the distance D of the flash and for h. 
In (C.P.) a critical discussion was given of the practical application of 
this approach and of the limitations and uncertainties of such analyses : 
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it was concluded that the simple reflection picture successfully interprets 
the long-train waveforms. 

Alternatively, the propagation, in a waveguide formed by the earth’s 
surface and a concentric ionospheric layer, of the disturbance radiated 
from the discharge can be considered (Hales 1948, Budden 1951). If 
the reflecting ionospheric boundary is a good conductor, many wave- 
guide modes are propagated with slight attenuation and the wave-guide 
approach becomes complicated. In such circumstances, a pulse would 
be reflected with little distortion; the simple picture of specular 
reflections might be expected to apply and to yield reliable values of h 
and D, provided the duration of the primary pulse is less than the 
smallest interval between reflected pulses. 

The existence of long-train atmospherics indicates an equivalent 
ionospheric layer of fairly high conductivity, and, in consequence, the 
applicability of the simple reflection picture. That this is so has been 
confirmed by Caton (1952) from observations using vertical and frame 
aerials. In addition, the presence of an extended series of pulses 
suggests that long-train waveforms are peculiarly suited to an accurate 
determination of h and D. Many long-train atmospherics have been 
examined on the reflection mechanism and the next section presents the 
results obtained. 


§5. ANALYSIS OF LonG-TRAIN WAVEFORMS 
5.1. Height and Distance Determination 


In the examination of the long-train waveforms the following procedure 
was found convenient. The major negative peaks were assumed to 
correspond to the successive sky waves unless the positive peaks were 
obviously sharper, the first prominent negative peak (the reference 
peak) being considered as due to the first order (i.e. once reflected) 
pulse. The intervals between successive peaks were measured and 
plotted against separation order, separation ‘n’ being the interval 
between peaks ‘n’ and ‘n-+1’. The plotted points were then com- 
pared with calculated families of graphs, allowing for a curved earth, 
and drawn on transparent paper for values of h between 70 and 100 km 
in 5 km steps, and D ranging from 300 to 12 000 km in steps of 300 to 
1500 km, and the best fit assessed. Relative movement of the observed 
and calculated curves along the common ‘order’ axis provided a 
sensitive indication of any apparent need to modify the assumption 
that the first peak was due to the first sky wave. 

The quality of the fit with the reflection theory curves has been 
arbitrarily classed into four categories, corresponding broadly with the 
A-D classification of (C.P.). 

Good fit : If one of the calculated curves fits far better than any other, 
and none of the observed intervals deviates by more than 15 usec from 
the theoretical values indicated by this curve. 

Fair fit: If the fit is moderate along any one curve and poor along 
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all others, or if the fit is moderate along two curves and suggests good 
agreement with an interpolated one. In a moderate fit few of the 
measured intervals depart from the calculated curve by more than 
15 usec and none by over 30 psec. 

Poor fit: If one or two curves obviously represent the best approach 
to a fit but the agreement is poor along these curves, with many intervals 
deviating by over 15 zsec, and some by over 30 psec. 

No fit : If there is an equally poor fit along several curves or there are 
major irregularities, ie. intervals decreasing with increasing order. 

Examples of the analysis of two waveforms giving good fits are shown 
in fig. 5. 


Fig. 5 
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Two examples of the analysis of individual long-train waveforms on 
the simple reflection mechanism. 


The choice of the negative peaks as corresponding to the sky waves 
follows Chapman (1950), and usually gives the better fit with theory. 
In addition, the negative peaks are generally more pronounced and 
less complex than the positive maxima thus simplifying the process of 
measurement. For the smooth forms the method is fundamentally 
insensitive to choice of sign. 

Seventy-two night-time long trains have been analysed in detail on the 
basis of the simple reflection theory. 42 were peaked or rounded wave- 
forms, the other 30 being smooth. 48 (67%) gave Fair to Good fits 
with theoretical prediction, and only in four cages could no fit be obtained. 
There was no significant difference in the quality of the fits of peaked. 
rounded and smooth forms. 

The results for h and D are plotted as fig. 6, showing that peaked and 
rounded waveforms are found up to about 4000 km, whereas all the 
smooth atmospherics originate at greater distances. The heights 
obtained range from 80 to 95km with an average of 87-8--0-6 km; 
the mean values of h for the peaked, rounded and smooth forms, 


oe 
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respectively, are not significantly different. For atmospherics where 
Sferics fixes were available, the estimates for D did not differ from those 
obtained by waveform analysis by more than the errors of the two 
methods. No correlation between the discrepancy in distance estimates 
and the class of fit with reflection theory was apparent; but an 
appreciable correlation found between discrepancy and calculated dis- 
tance indicates a tendency for Sferics fixes to underestimate increasingly 
the storm distances with increasing distance. It has been deduced that 
average errors of —200 and —500 km are to be expected in the Sferics 
fixes at distances of 1500 and 2500 km respectively. 


Fig. 6 
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The analysis of the three principal types of long train waveform upon the basis 
of the simple reflection theory. 


The initial portion of a peaked long-train waveform is frequently very 
complicated with several major and minor peaks (e.g. fig. 2(D)). In 
consequence, during the analysis it was often desirable to adopt a peak 
of comparatively late order (say the fifth) as the reference peak, when 
measurement of the subsequent pulse intervals usually provided a 
satisfactory solution for h and D. Extrapolation back to the start of 
the waveform, on the basis of these values, yielded the surprising result 
that there was frequently a substantial portion of the atmospheric, of 
up to half a millisecond duration, occurring before the disturbance 
corresponding to the ground wave of the reflection theory ‘solution. 
In many cases, it was also apparent that the number of major peaks 
preceding the reference peak, was greater than that required by the 
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reflection theory solution adopted. Even when no discrepancy regarding 
the number of visible peaks existed, the positions of the first four or five 
were often significantly removed from those indicated by the solution 
derived from the major portion of the long train ; the error was 
generally systematic, with the observed intervals of the initial peaks 
greater than those predicted. Straightforward application of the 
reflection hypothesis to the first few oscillations only, assuming the 
first negative peak to be the first sky wave, often yields an h value of 
about 40 km (Pierce 1949) and a spurious, very small estimate for D. 
It was shown in (C.P.) that reflection heights of 40 km, associated with 
small estimates of range, were incompatible with information derived 
from Sferics fixes, and it was concluded that they were invalid. Apart 
from these systematic discrepancies among the earlier peaks, it can be 
concluded that the time intervals between the major peaks of a long- 
train waveform are remarkably well described by the simple picture of 
successive specular reflections from a constant height, and that the 
majority of waveforms of this type will yield a reliable value for h and D. 
For Fair or Good fits there is no apparent ambiguity in establishing the 
order of the reference peak, and the uncertainty in the estimation of D 
is under 10%. 


5,2. Pulse Amplitudes 


Peak to peak amplitudes were measured for selected pulse orders of 
the 68 long-train waveforms already analysed for h and D. The maximum 
pulse amplitude was found to occur at higher reflection orders as the 
discharge distance increased, the first order being typically the largest 
at 1000 km, the third or fourth at 4000 km, and the seventh at 7000 km ; 
at these ranges the average maximum, peak-to-peak field strengths, were 
approximately 450, 200 and 100 mv/m, respectively. However, an 
observing technique which utilizes an amplitude-operated trigger tends 
to select the largest atmospherics, and caution must be exercized in 
accepting the quoted field strengths as typical of the given distances. 

The decrease in the amplitude of the pulses with increasing order, 
for four ranges of distance, is given in table 1, based upon the mean 
results of the 68 measured waveforms. The decrease is more rapid for 
the waveforms of closer origin. 

Although the maximum amplitude occurred within the first few orders, 
it was noted that, in two-thirds of the atmospherics studied, a subsidiary 
maximum was also present at a later stage in the waveform. The order 
of the subsidiary maximum increased with distance as depicted in fig. 7, 
which shows that for distances of 1500, 4500 and 7500 km, the corre- 
sponding average orders of the subsidiary maximum are approximately 
13, 18 and 21. A typical waveform, from a source 1500 km distant, 
might have an amplitude of 70 mv/m at pulse order 5, 30 mv/m at 
order 11 (the first minimum), 35mv/m at order 13 (the subsidiary 
maximum), and 20mv/m at order 20. At 7000 km, characteristic 
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magnitudes are 6 mv/m at order 15, 10 mv/m at order 20 (the subsidiary 
maximum) and 3 mv/m at order 40. i 


Table 1. Pulse Amplitude Variation with Order and Distance 


Distance Amplitude (mv/m) for pulse order 
range (km) 5 10 15 20 30 40 
1000-2000 70 33 26 13 — — 
2000-4000 70 28 20 14 5 3 
4000-6000 — 13 9 9 6 4 
6000-8000 — 14 8 8 5 3 

Fig. 7 
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Variation of order at the subsidiary maximum in pulse amplitude with the 
distance of origin of the waveform. 


The pulse magnitudes for eight waveforms recorded during November 
and December evenings, and originating in the W. Mediterranean area 
at distances between 1200 and 1800 km, have been examined in greater 
detail. Their analyses, in reasonable agreement with individual Sferics 
fixes, gave mean values for the whole group, of h=85 km and D= 1400 km. 
The variation of amplitude with pulse order shows a minimum in seven 
cases, at or next to order 10, followed by a subsidiary maximum. In 
one case the amplitude decay was uninterrupted. In the average curve 
(fig. 8), the subsidiary maximum is less pronounced although its 


existence is still recognizable. 
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Pulse Order 


The variation of pulse magnitude with order for a group of 8 atmospherics 
originating in the same area (D between 1200 and 1800 km). An average 
curve and two individual examples are given. 


§6. OrIGIN OF Lone-TRAIN WAVEFORMS 


Whenever peaked or rounded long-train atmospherics were observed, 
a storm was usually found to be active in the quadrant to the $.E. of 
the British Isles, and almost all the waveforms of this type with 
individual fixes originated over S.E. Europe or the Mediterranean area. 
A few long-train waveforms were recorded from close storms to the 8.W., 
but none were observed to originate from beyond 1500 km in this direction 
(cf. (C.P.)). When the propagation path lay entirely over regions where 
full night-time conditions prevailed, such storms to the 8.W. and all 
storms to the 8.E. always gave long-train or irregular high-frequency 
waveforms ; i.e. under these circumstances the long-train atmospheric is 
the typical form generated by a return-stroke. 

The location of the origin of the smooth forms is more difficult because, 
as analysis indicates, it is beyond the limiting range of the Sferics system 
(about 3000 km). Thus no significant individual fixes for the smooth 
forms have been obtained nor is detailed information about storms at 
such distances available. Examination of the main winter storm centres 
(Brooks 1925) shows the chief sources to be over the Mediterranean 
(1000-3000 km), along a band from the Near East and Persia to India 
(3000-7000 km), in Africa (at distances exceeding 4500 km), this being 
the most intense activity, and in Central and South America (beyond 
6500 km). In view of the existence of transitional waveforms (the 
tounded forms) it is natural to consider that the smooth forms originate 
at greater distances, but in the same direction as the peaked forms. 
This would suggest sources in Africa for the smooth forms, and the few 
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D.F. bearings available support this hypothesis. Figure 6, however, 
shows surprisingly few smooth atmospherics yielding distances between 
5000 and 6800 km, which is unexpected considering the extent of the 
African storm areas. This quiet zone may be largely fortuitous or the 
enhanced activity at 7000 km may be due to other centres such as 
S. India or S.E. Asia. It appears unlikely that American storms could 
produce any of the night-time long-train waveforms recorded ; firstly, 
the American regions concerned would be in daylight ; secondly, storms 
located over the intermediate Atlantic areas more than 1500 km from 
the British Isles, have never been observed to produce long-train 
waveforms. 


§7. Discussion oF PuLSE AMPLITUDE VARIATION 


The amplitude of the vertical field #,, at the receiving aerial, for a 
disturbance radiated by a vertical dipole, and suffering n ionospheric 
reflections, is given (Bremmer 1949) by - 


Heine, (S2-) sin® (B24) Cy 1+ Ry(Oq-tn)}*UB yOu +3" MCA)" 
=KF,,{R,(9,)}" 
say, where (6,,+c,) and 6, are angles of incidence at the earth and 
ionosphere (height h), respectively, D is the great circle surface distance 
between source and receiver over the earth of radius 7, «,—D/(2nr), 
R,(9,) and R,(6,,+«,,) are ionosphere and ground reflection coefficients 
for the indicated angles of incidence, C’, is the convergence coefficient, 
P is a constant depending upon the current and size of the original flash, 
and K a factor, independent of n, =P/D. 

The mean observed results for H,, given in fig. 8 refer effectively to 
D=1400 km and h=85 km. Calculated values for /,, with the same D 
and h, show that the variation in F,, with n is primarily due to the factor 
sin 0, sin? (6,,-+«,,) since C,, and «,/sin«, are both approximately unity, 
and R,(@,+«,) is only slightly less than one for the frequencies (1 to 
20 ke/s), and ground electrical constants (conductivity o=10~1'! to 
10-4 e.m.u., dielectric constant «=3 to 80) concerned. 

The ratio H,/F,—K{R,(0,)}” is plotted in fig. 9 and shows a steady 
rise with n; this implies {R,(6,)}" increasing with » which is most 
unlikely. An increase may be possible, when the pseudo-Brewster angle 
corresponds to a fairly high », but then the reflection coefficients would 
be too low to give appreciable amplitude in the later orders of the 
waveform. Calculation confirms that {R,(0,)}" for an isotropic homo- 
geneous conducting ionospheric layer with «=1, c=10-" to 10? e.m.u., 
and frequencies between | and 20 ke/sec, cannot increase with n. 


7.1. Horizontal Radiating Channels 
An escape from these difficulties has been sought by considering the 
possibility that the main radiating channel is horizontal rather than 
vertical. Ignoring, for the moment, the image current in the earth, 
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the polar factor (sin 6, sin? (0,,+-«,,) for a vertical transmitting dipole), 
due to the radiation polar diagrams in the vertical plane of the source 
and receiving aerials, would be sin 0, sin (0,-++-«,) cos (0,+«,) if the 
horizontal channel lay in the plane of propagation (Haubert 1944). 
The signal for a similar channel at right angles to the direction of 
propagation would have its electric vector horizontal. While the 
response of the receiving aerial is proportional to the vertical electric 
field at the ground, it is known from long wave propagation experiments 
(Bracewell et al. 1951), and from studies of the polarization of atmos- 
pherics (Caton 1952), that considerable interconversion of vertical and 
horizontal components of field occurs on ionospheric reflection. Indeed 
this effect may explain many of the difficulties encountered. It seems 
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Comparison of observed values for successive pulse amplitudes with those 
predicted for various lightning channel orientations and polar factors. 


legitimate to assume that a horizontal channel at right angles to the 
plane of propagation can produce an observable signal, the effective 
polar factor being sin @,, sin (@,,+-«,,). 

For a horizontal channel, the presence of the earth, assumed perfectly 
conducting, introduces a further polar factor sin {(271)/A cos (8,,+e,,) }, 
where / is the height of the channel. If E¢A/10 and (6,-+a,,)> 34°, 
this factor lies between 0-5 and unity, and thus, for frequencies of ‘10 ke/s 
(A=30 km) and greater, may, to a first approximation, be ignored for 
the higher order pulses. In fig. 9 the ratio of observed BE. to F (computed 
for the two horizontal channel polar factors) is plotted, and will be seen 
to be approximately constant for n—4, implying that R,(@,,)—1, ie. that 
the ionospheric layer is an exceedingly good conductor. This is far more 
plausible than the increasing value of {R,(6,,)}” deduced for a vertical 
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discharge, though the high conductivity implied (almost as great as for 
the earth) is somewhat unexpected. It should be remembered that the 
effect of the earth’s magnetic field has been completely ignored, and it 
is well known that its presence can reduce the low frequency propagation 
attenuation factor enormously. 


Table 2. Incidence Angles for Subsidiary Maximum 


Average Average At ionosphere | At ground 
distance (km) order 6, (0, 4-0.) 
1500 12) 35:8° 36-4° 
4500 17 56-7° Di 
7500 22 62-6° 64-1° 


It might be expected that the subsidiary amplitude maximum would 
always occur for particular angles of incidence at the earth and iono- 
sphere. Figure 7, however, shows that the pulse order for the subsidiary 
maximum, is far from constant at a given range, and even the mean 
values, if averaging can be justified, give varying angles of incidence 
(table 2). 


7.2. Vertical and Horizontal Channels 


It is unlikely that the mere deflection of the simple return-stroke 
channel into the horizontal, on reaching the cloud, for example, would 
be capable of producing comparable amplitudes from its vertical and 
horizontal portions. The major source of energy for the radiation pulse, 
if it is to be sharp, is the charge, deposited during the leader process, 
upon the lower parts of the channel, where it is easily available to produce 
a large surge current after establishment of the earth connection. At 
this stage, the radiation is effectively due to a short vertical channel 
near the ground. However, many flashes to earth contain a main vertical 
channel and outspreading branches ending in the air. As the return 
stroke progresses up the channel and along its branches, the radiation 
will be generated initially in the vertical channel, but later, appreciable 
contributions may come from both horizontal and vertical portions, as 
each branch is reached, and a sudden surge of current flows the whole 
length of the channel to neutralize the charge on the branch resulting 
from the leader stage. The branch must be long compared with the 
vertical channel if its contribution is to predominate, as the horizontal 
radiating channel has to grow from zero length, whilst the length of the 
vertical channel is constant at its full value. If the concept of ionization 
decay (Schonland 1938) is accepted, the return stroke will be accelerating 
along the branch into regions of more intense ionization, the current in 
the return stroke channel will increase, and the resulting radiation pulse 
be sharper. The mobility of the charge on the branch and its own 
attraction to the advancing return stroke will tend to enhance this effect. 
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Evidence supportirg the concept of the formation of a secondary 
radiating channel has been given above (§ 5.1) where observations 
showed that a substantial portion of some atmospherics occurs before 
the time of the initial disturbance, as given by the best reflection theory 
solution for the major part of the waveform. The complete atmospheric 
may be interpreted, as an initial disturbance from the vertical channel 
giving successive pulses rapidly decreasing in amplitude due to the vertical 
polar factor; a stage, after a branch has been reached, when the 
horizontal channel is producing reflected pulses of small but increasing 
amplitude (decreasing components from the vertical channel being 
possible also) ; and a final stage when the reflections from the horizontal 
channel are dominant. 

Although this picture explains the major features of the observed 
phenomena, many problems remain. When the return-stroke current 
flows the whole length of a vertical channel and a horizontal branch, 
the length of the branch must considerably exceed that of the vertical 
channel, if radiation from the horizontal part is to dominate, but if the 
image effect is to be negligible the height of the horizontal branch 
(i.e. the length of tne vertical channel) cannot be small; these two 
requirements appear to be mutually inconsistent. Again, the precise 
reason for the subsidiary maximum, and the manner in which the 
orientation of any horizontal channels affects the received signal, remain 
obscure. 


§8. PutsE SHAPE VARIATION 


The change from a peaked to a smooth waveform, with increasing 
order for a given distance, and with increasing distance, is consistent 
with the trend of the variations in {R,(6@,,)}". As the result of this factor 
alone, calculation shows that with ionospheric constants «=1 and 
o=10- e.m.u., and atmospherics from 140@km, for example, the 
ratio of relative amplitudes at 18 kc/s and 1-8 ke/s, changes from 0-37 
for the 6th pulse to 0-17 for the 18th. The corresponding figures are 
0-17 and 0-05 for the 18th pulse of waveforms from 1400 and 4200 km 
respectively. 

The intermediate ripples and details of the change in shape of the 
successive pulses, in a single waveform, have not been explained. Some 
indication of the causes of these phenomena can be sought in the duration 
of the original pulse and in the distortion resulting upon reflection. The 
initial disturbance may last for 30 usec or more with appreciable Fourier 
component amplitudes at frequencies less than the peak separation 
frequency, and although the ionosphere may be a comparatively good 
conductor, there will inevitably be a lengthening of a pulse at every 
reflection. It is considered that many of the minor phenomena observed 
are due to the pulses being of appreciable duration ; the simple reflection 
picture, successful for the major features of long-train atmospherics, 
implies a short pulse, and is not therefore entirely valid. Detailed Fresnel 
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reflection theory would, of course, yield a true interpretation, but in 
view of the uncertainties concerning many of the parameters involved, 
its practical application would be unprofitable. 


§9. CONCLUSION 


Discussion of the long-train waveforms as examples of successive 
pulses reflected from the ionosphere, has shown the observations to be 
in good agreement with theory for the temporal relationships. The 
amplitudes of the reflected pulses suggest the presence of horizontal 
radiating channels in the lightning discharge ; this concept is supported 
by certain temporal effects near the beginning of the waveforms. Such 
a postulation is not without difficulties; notably, the surprising pre- 
ponderance of pulses of one sign, considering that the orientation of the 
horizontal component is random .with respect to the direction of 
propagation, and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient radiation from a 
horizontal channel. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES 


Description of the Waveform Examples (figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4) 

Triggering occurs at an arbitrary point of the horizontal sweep which is 
of 10 msec duration. A vertical deflection of 1 cm corresponds to a field 
strength of about 100 mv/m. The data given consists of the date and approxi- 
mate time of recording ; the Sferics fix for the individual waveform or storm- 
centre in terms of geographical location, range and azimuth ; and a general 
description of the main features. For clarity, a few of the fainter portions of 
the records have been traced over with white ink. 


' Figs. 1 and 2. Peaked long train waveforms, several from the same storm 
centre indicating the wide variety of detail attributable to source 
effects. Waveforms of fig. 1 have symmetrical pulses whereas those 
of fig. 2 have peaks predominantly of one sign associated with slow 
tails of the opposite sense. 

1A. 27/5/51, 23.00. N. Germany, 900km, 85°. Early order reflection 
pulses are confused, eventually becoming discrete double impulses 
separated by almost quiescent intervals. 

1B. 28/5/51, 00.50. N. Germany, 900km, 85°. Distinct early orders, 
sawtoothed with rippled sloping trace between crests. Pulses become | 
negative after 14th order. 

1C. 14/11/50, 22.00. N.E. Italy, 1000 km, 120°. Earliest orders recorded 
are discrete. Symmetry persists throughout trace. 

1D. 14/11/50, 20.00. N.E. Italy, 1200km, 123°. Precursor triggered 
waveform with unambiguous early order peaks. 


2A. 20/11/50, 20.55. Tyrrhenian Sea, 1400 km, 139°. Early and late orders 
are discrete negative pulses. Some confusion in mid orders. 

2B. 28/5/51, 00.50. N. Germany, 900 km, 85°. Sharp negative peaks 
throughout waveform separated by near quiescent intervals. 

2C. 28/5/51, 00.50. N. Germany, 900 km, 85°. Waveform showing positive 
peak—double pulse—positive peak transition. 

2D. 18/12/50, 20.55. Tyrrhenian Sea, 1400 km, 137°. Confused early orders 
followed by distinct negative peaks. 


Figs. 3 and 4. Fig. 3 shows the rounded waveforms characteristic of more 
distant sources or recording times earlier in the evening, than for figs. 1 
and 2. Examples of the smooth waveforms received from very distant 
storms are given in fig. 4, 

3A. 8/2/51, 21.25. N. E. Greece, 2200km, 116°. Rounded and distinct 

pulses of more distant origin. 

3B. 20/11/50, 20.00. Corsica, 1300 km, 143°. Rounded waveform from 


early evening storm. Late order peaks are negative, opposite in sign to 
the first half cycle of the slow tail. ne i 


4A. 28/5/51, 01.20. Sierra Leone, 4000 km, 194°. Smooth pulses of a 
pes almost devoid of irregularity from a distant source late at 
night. 

4B. 12/12/50, 18.00. Libya, 3000 km, 160°. Completely smooth form from 


distant source occurring in early evening. Analysis gi i i 
g : ysis gives a fair fit with 
D=4200 km, and h=80 km. ‘ 
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CII. Large Angle Scattering of u-Mesons in Lead 


By I. B. McDrarmip 
The Physical Laboratories, The University, Manchester* 


[Received April 8, 1954] 


ABSTRACT 


A multiplate cloud chamber, operated underground, has been used to 
investigate the scattering of u.-mesons in lead over a wide range of meson 
energies. The large angle ‘tails’ of the measured distributions have 
been compared with those expected from Moliére’s theory for a ‘ point ’ 
nucleus and Olbert’s modification of this theory for a ‘ solid’ nucleus. 
At energies of a few hundred mev the method used is not capable of 
distinguishing between these two theories but at higher energies the 
measured distributions fall very near to those expected from Moliére’s 
theory. No explanation of these departures from the expected distri- 
butions for a ‘ solid’ nucleus is offered, but they are in agreement with 
those found by other workers. It is pointed out that such departures 
may be due to deficiencies in the theory and do not necessarily indicate 
a non-Coulomb interaction between fast ~.-mesons and nucleons, 


$1, INTRODUCTION 


THERE is strong evidence that apart from Coulomb forces the interaction 
between stopped pz-mesons and nucleons is extremely weak (see Sard and 
Crouch 1954). If this is also true for fast 4-mesons, measurement of 
the scattering distribution at large angles in a finite absorber, which is 
due mainly to single scattering collisions, should yield information about 
the processes involved when a particle is scattered by Coulomb forces 
within the nucleus, ie. charge distribution, incoherent scattering, etc. 
If the exact scattering distribution due to Coulomb forces were known, 
the measurements could be used to investigate the existence of any 
additional interaction between fast w-mesons and nucleons. A summary 
of most of the work reported to date, on the large angle scattering of 
p-mesons, is given in a recent paper by Leontic and Wolfendale (1953). 
In general, more large angles have been observed than can be accounted 
for by certain scattering theories; this component of the scattering is 
referred to as ‘ anomalous ’, and it has been suggested by several authors 
that it indicates some additional »-meson—nucleon interaction. 

In the present experiment the large angle * tails’ of the scattering 
distributions have been examined over a wide range of meson energies. 
The part of the scattering distribution occurring at smaller angles, and 
ES a se ee ee 
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due mainly to multiple scattering, has been used to estimate the meson 
energies. The large-angle distributions observed at the different energies 
have been compared with those expected from Moliére’s theory for a 
‘point ’ nucleus as given by Bethe (1953) and Olbert’s (1952) modification 
of this theory for a ‘solid’ nucleus. This modification amounts to 
neglecting, in the final distribution, the effect of single scattering collisions 
through angles greater than A/R where 27 is the De Broglie wavelength 
of the particle and R is the nuclear radius. For a given energy Olbert’s 
distribution is nearly Gaussian, while Moliére’s theory gives at large 
angles a distribution falling off as the reciprocal of the cube of the scatter- 
ing angle. These theories have been used only as standards with which 
to compare the results. Even for elastic Coulomb interactions neither 
theory might be expected to predict accurately the distributions at high 
energies and large angles: at best, they probably represent two more or 
less extreme cases. 

Recent experiments (Fitch and Rainwater 1953, Cooper and Henley 
1953, Bitter and Feshbach 1953) indicate that the nuclear radius for 
electromagnetic interactions may be smaller than the value previously 
accepted. Writing this radius as R=r) x 10-8A"3, the above authors 
find that 7p lies in the region 1-0 to 1-2 rather than 1-4 as assumed by 
Olbert. Hence, in some cases, the measurements reported here have also 
been compared with Olbert’s theory for 75=1-0. The theory modified 
in this way still contains the same approximation used to deal with the 
finite nuclear dimensions and the effect of this may still be large com- 
pared to the effect of the smaller nuclear radius. 


§ 2. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 


The experiment was performed underground, at a depth equivalent 
to 26 metres of water, in order to ensure that the incident flux was © 
practically free from particles with strong nuclear interaction. The 
cloud chamber, containing six 2 cm lead plates, was of the conventional 
circular type 43cm in diameter and with 14cm illuminated depth. 
The expansions were triggered by the simple counter telescope shown in 
fig. 1. The requirement that the triggering particle should pass through 
the counter tray under the chamber introduced an angular selection which 
at large scattering angles gave a bias in the scattering distribution. 
However, for a particle to be selected for the present analysis it must have 
passed through all six plates and hence some angular selection was present 
in any case; placing a tray under the chamber increased the bias only 
slightly while it improved the efficiency of obtaining useful pictures 
considerably. The effect of this bias on the expected scattering distri- 
butions is dealt with in Appendix II. 

The tracks were photographed by two cameras, one mounted centrally 
on the axis of the chamber and the other mounted 15 degrees off the axis. 
The centrally mounted camera was 210 em from the chamber and very 
little of the effects of the gas motion at expansion were observable on the 
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photograph taken with this camera. Only on the extreme edges of the 
chamber could any curvature of the track near the plates be detected 
and this was very slight. Photographs taken with this camera were used 
to measure the projected angles of scattering. These angles were measured 
by projecting the image of the track on to a rotatable circular screen on 
which parallel lines were drawn. The screen was rotated until the lines 
were parallel to the segment of the track being measured, the angle through 
which the screen had been rotated was then read off a scale (to 0-1°) ruled 
on the circumference. This procedure was equal in accuracy to using 
a microscope fitted with a goniometer eyepiece and produced much less 
strain on the operator. 


Fig. 1 
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Experimental arrangement. 


For a large number of particles selected at random, frequency plots of 
positive and negative deflections occurring in individual plates showed 
that systematic errors (due to distortion) in the angle measurements 
must be less in absolute value than 0-2°. The random errors, which are 
considerably larger, are discussed below. 


§3. Momentum EstrmmaTIon AND ‘ Norse LEVEL * SCATTERING 


The r.m.s. (root mean square) angle of multiple scattering is a function 
of the quantity pf where p is the momentum of the particle, in units of 
Mev/c, and cf is the velocity. This fact has been used for some time in 
photographic emulsion techniques to obtain pf for individual particles 
from a large number of readings of the scattering angles. In a multi- 
plate cloud chamber where only a small number of readings is available 
for each particle the method is not very satisfactory, although it still 
yields useful information (Annis, Bridge and Olbert 1953). For a chamber 
containing six plates, such as the one used here, the 50% statistical 
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limits on the pf estimate are approximately +30%. However, if from 
a large number of particles those are selected which have r.m.s. values 
within a given interval, and if all that is required is the pB spectrum of 
these particles as a group then, under certain assumptions, this can be 
reasonably well determined even if the individual r.m.s. angles are com- 
puted from a small number of readings. In fact, if the assumptions are 
satisfied, the limits within which the spectrum can be determined depend 
only on the total number of particles available. 

The assumptions made in the determination of pf are the following: 
(a) there is no ionization loss in the plates, (6) the multiple scattering 
distribution is normal, (c) ‘noise level’ scattering, which is the result 
of all random errors affecting the angle measurements, is present and this 
is normally distributed. The scattering distribution at large angles may 
depart significantly from normal, and in fact these departures form the 
subject of this investigation. It was therefore necessary to apply a 
large-angle cut-off to the angles used for estimating pf. If one of the 
six measured angles for any track was greater than 3-5 times the r.m.s. 
value of the remaining five angles it was excluded. This has ensured 
that only the essentially multiple part of the scattering distribution has 
been used in the pf estimate and in particular that the assumption of a 
normal distribution is justified. For reasons of simplicity the calculations 
have been carried out assuming that all r.m.s. angles are based on six 
readings and the fact that a small number are computed from only five 
readings introduces a slight error in the statistical treatment. This 
approximation has a negligible effect on the final pf spectrum. 

Let ¢ be the true projected angle through which the particle is deflected 
in passing through the plate ; y the error in a single determination of this 
angle; @ the measured projected angle of deflection. 

It is assumed that the angles 4 and y are normally distributed with 
variances o)” and o,” respectively. Evidently @ is also normally 
distributed with variance 


o?=o,"-+0,?. hel Oe rd ae ae 
From the theory of multiple scattering 
K(t)\2 
haf facials ‘ 
oo °= ( PB ) ; sv! Wekces iy Oh See? 


For lead and B ~ 1, 
3 [K (t)P=5-094(5-47-+- 1-24 logy t) 
where ¢ is in g/cm? and pf is in Mev/c. The quantity x? is defined by 


1 bap 2 
$x7°= 20), 
Bar mae 8 iS hah a (3) 


where (0), is the measured r.m.s. angle obtained from n readings. 
Then 3x? is distributed as (Weatherburn 1952) 


n 
2 


> 


(8x2)! exp (—4y2) dbx’)... (4) 
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Equations (1), (2), (3) and (4) give the probability of finding <6), in 
d@), at <9), as a function of the two parameters pf and o,, namely. 


n/2 n—1 2 
P40 )n) 0 = (5) eet exp [ae 
ra) (Lael +e)” alae +*) 
2 pp pp J 
xd<O),. atts Je eee), 
If c, had been known eqn. (5) could have been used to estimate p8 from 
a single value of <6), (provided <@),, is considerably greater than oj). 
and this is the problem dealt with by Annis e¢ al. 
In the present experiment eqn. (5) has been used instead to estimate o,. 
A measurement of (@),, for a particle whose energy is so high that there 
is little real scattering in the plates is essentially a measure of the ‘ noise 
level’ scattermg. The underground spectrum contains a large fraction 
of such particles. Hence, if particles are selected at random the frequency 
distribution of the measured (@), should be given at small angles by 
eqn. (5) by setting pB~oo. The most probable value of ¢@),, in this 
distribution is 


(8),2 (Most probabley="—o. ss. (6) 


Thus a determination of the position of this peak gives a measurement 
of o,. Figure 2 shows a frequency plot of (@),, for 200 particles selected 
at random from which o,=0-5°, this being the r.m.s. error (standard 
deviation) in a single measurement of angle. Also plotted in fig. 2 for 
comparison is eqn. (5) for the case pB~ oo, n=6, o,=0-5°, normalized 
to the maximum of the measured distribution. The measured and 
calculated distributions do not differ significantly until ¢@), becomes 
larger than about 0-8° indicating that there is a sufficiently large fraction 
of high energy particles in the spectrum to justify the method, i.e. that 
the position of the peak is not affected by the real scattering of the lower 
energy particles. 

Equation (5) gave the distribution of (@), as a function of pB and o,, 
but in order to obtain a pf spectrum for a group of particles whose 
r.m.s. angles lie in a given interval, a function is needed which will give 
the probability distribution of pf as a function of (@),, and oy. Assuming 
further that all values of pf (or more exactly 1/c) are equally probable, 
eqns. (1) to (4) give such a function (see Appendix f), namely 


2a (nyorna,  Oy2 78 (6), Ki? 
P,(Pe) d@e)= ew (3) [AOP 2] KOM eB?* 
2 a * 
—n0),? 
ces TROP af O deere ot» agen) 
(| oe | +01) 


Because of the use of an approximation eqn. (7) is only valid if 
(6), is greater than about 2c,. In the present analysis eqn. (7) 
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has been only used for values of (@), greater than 1°. It is clear that 
if (0), is much greater than o, the distribution becomes independent 
of c,. There is, however, a range of values of <@), for which eqn. (7) 
is valid and the distribution is appreciably affected by o,; the high 
energy tail to the pB spectrum of group 2 shown in fig. (3) arises from 
this cause. 

Fig. 2 
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Frequency plot of the r.m.s. angles of 210 tracks selected at random from which 
the magnitude of the noise level scattering has been determined. The 


two histograms represent different groupings of the same data, The 
smooth curve represents eqn. (5) with pp ~x, n=6 and o,=0-5° 


Finally, if N (<9) n) 4¢@), is the part of a measured distribution of 
<9), which lies in the range (6), =a to b, the pB spectrum of the particles 
in this range is given by 


°b 
N(pB) d(pB)= (0), =a? 3\PB) UPB)N (<8 yn) 4X8 ne... (8) 
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It has been assumed throughout that ionization loss in the plates is 
negligible. If this assumption is incorrect, as it is for some of the particles 
considered here, then a measurement of (@),, gives information about the 
value p6 of the particle at the mid point of its trajectory (Bridge, Peyrou, 
Rossi and Safford 1953). Thus the procedure outlined above gives the 
pp spectrum of the particles between the third and fourth plate when 
ionization loss is appreciable. 


Fig. 3 
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§4. ResuLts 

Values of (6), have been obtained, using the large angle cut-off 
mentioned above, for about 6000 particles, which occurred singly in the 
chamber and traversed the six lead plates. The requirement that the 
particle should occur singly in the chamber decreased the probability 
of including secondary 7-mesons or protons in the analysis. In fact, 
from the frequencies of fast 7-mesons and protons found by George and 
Evans (1950, 1951) underground, it is estimated that the number of these 
particles included in the analysis is completely negligible. The frequency 
distribution of the measured r.m.s. angles has been divided into three 
groups covering the following ranges of (@),,: group 1—greater than on 
equal to 2-5°, group 2—1-1° to 2-4°, group 3—less than or equal topdss 
For groups 1 and 2 the pf spectra have then been determined by a 

numerical integration of eqn. (8); see fig. 3. 
The large-angle scattering analysis has been carried out by calculating 
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the integral distributions expected for each group from the theories of 
Moliére and Olbert (Appendix II) and comparing these with the distri- 
butions observed in the individual plates. 

The energies of some of the particles in group | are so low that they 
lose an appreciable fraction while traversing the plates, hence the spectrum 
shown in fig. 3 for this group refers to the values of pB between plates 3 


Fig. 4 
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Measured and calculated integral scattering distributions for particles in 
group |. The data represents 856 traversals of a 2 cm lead plate. 


and 4, For this reason, only the angles in plates 3 and 4 have been used 
for the large angle scattering analysis. The fact that they have to traverse 
the remaining plates imposes a lower energy limit on the particles consider- 
ed, a limit which is shown by the dashed line in fig. 3. In fig. 4 the 
measured scattering distribution is shown for the particles in group 1 
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along with the distributions expected from the theories of Moliére and 
Olbert. Unfortunately, for the angles and energies considered, the 
difference between these two theories is small and little can be said 
about which distribution is favoured by the measurements. They do 
not appear to indicate any appreciable anomalous effect such as that 
suggested by George, Redding and Trent (1953) for particles of approxi- 
mately the same energy and same scattering angles. 

The particles in group 2 are of such high energy that ionization loss in 
the plates is not important, hence angles occurring in plates 2, 3, 4 and 5 
have been used for the large angle scattering analysis. Another conse- 
quence of the higher energies in this group is that some of the r.m.s. angles 
used for the pf estimate are affected by the ‘ noise level ’ scattering, and 
it is this fact that accounts for the high energy tail to the spectrum shown 
in fig. 3. In fig. 5 the measured and calculated distributions are given 
for angles greater than 5° and it can be seen that for particles in this 
group the measurements agree remarkably well with Moliére’s theory 
for a ‘ point ’ nucleus but do not agree with Olbert’s theory for either of 
the two values of nuclear radius. Because of the rather large statistical 
uncertainties in the measurements it is evident that the results would 
also be consistent with a distribution falling considerably below Moliére’s, 
especially at the larger angles. 

The pf spectrum of the particles in group 3 could not be obtained from 
eqn. (8) because of the ‘noise level’ scattering. Instead this spec- 
trum was found by subtracting the resultant spectrum of the particles 
in groups | and 2 from the underground spectrum assumed to be propor- 
tional to dE/(E--E,)?7 (Barrett et al. 1952)* where H is the energy (nearly 
equal to p8 here) and Hj=7xev. A correction was applied to the 
underground spectrum to take account of those particles which were 
scattered in the 22 cm of lead between the top and bottom counter trays 
in such a way that they would not trigger the chamber. Although this 
correction is important at low energies, it has little effect on the spectrum 
of the particles above 1 Bev/cin group 3. The pf spectrum thus calculated 
is shown in fig. 6. This spectrum should be reliable at values of pf 
above about 1-2 Bev/c, but there is some uncertainty below this value 
for the following reasons : (1) it could be affected by errors in the correction 
applied to the underground spectrum and (2) it is derived from the 
difference of two nearly equal quantities. 

Again, for particles in this group angles occurring in plates 2, 3, 4 
and 5 have been used in the large scale scattering analysis. In fig. 7 
the measured and calculated distributions are plotted for angles greater 
than 4°, and again the results are fairly consistent with Moliére’s theory 


*This spectrum assumes that the differential sea level spectrum is pro- 
portional to dH/H?" at energies above 7Bev. A slightly more accurate under- 
ground spectrum has been deduced from the measured sea level spectrum of 
Holmes, Owen, Rodgers and Wilson (private communication) and this resis 
in a lowering of all the theoretical scattering distributions in fig. 7 by about 20%. 
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although they would fit better a distribution falling considerably below 
Moliére’s at the larger angles. The measurements are not consistent with 
Olbert’s distribution. There is some uncertainty in the calculated 
distributions shown in fig. 8 (particularly Olbert’s) because of the uncer- 
tainty of the low energy end of the pf spectrum and the fact that low 
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Measured and calculated integral scattering distributions for particles in 
group 2. The data represent 3016 traversals of a 2 cm lead plate. 


energies contribute appreciably to these distributions. If the number of 
particles below 1-2 Bev/c is uncertain by a factor 2 (it is not likely to be 
more than this) then Moliére’s distribution is uncertain by less than 
£20% at all angles, and Olbert’s by less than +90°% at all angles, so 
that the results as stated above would not be greatly affected. 
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Gatto (1953), using the Born approximation, has calculated the 
incoherent Coulomb scattering cross section and finds a value which at 
large angles and high energies approaches a maximum value of 1/Z times 
the expected scattering for a ‘ point’ nucleus. In the case of lead, this 
incoherent contribution, if added to Olbert’s distribution, would only 
account for a small fraction of the observed angles. 
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§5. CONCLUSIONS AND Discussion : 

The conclusions drawn from this experiment are the following :— 
(1) At high energies, from several hundred mev to several Bev the 
p-mesons scattering distribution at large angles in lead falls close to, but 
at very large angles possibly below, Moliére’s distribution for a ° point ’ 
nucleus. It is not consistent with Olbert’s distribution. (2) At energies 
of a few hundred mev the present experiment is not capable of distin- 
guishing between the theories of Moliére and Olbert, although it does 
suggest that there is no appreciable ‘ anomalous ’ effect up to angles of 
about 17°. 

The results for high energies are roughly in agreement with the work 
of Whittemore and Shutt (1952) and Leontic and Wolfendale (1953) 
who also measured the scattering distribution in lead at sea level. As was 
stated earlier the results for energies of a few hundred Mev do not appear 
to agree with those reported by George, Redding and Trent (1953) who 
have observed the scattering distribution in lead at a depth underground 
equivalent to 60m of water. They report a distribution falling above 
what they expect even for a ‘ point ’ nucleus and suggest that their results 
refer mainly to energies in the range 100 to 300 Mev. It would appear 
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that further measurements are required, particularly at these lower 
energies. 

It does not seem possible at the moment to interpret the measured 
distributions at large angles since all the calculations, for the energies 
dealt with here, have been carried out with the Born approximation 


Fig. 7 
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which is known to be unreliable at large angles. For such an inter- 
preteviog it would seem that first, an exact calculation is required for the 
elastic Coulomb scattering expected in heavy elements and for various 
charge distributions and secondly, a more exact calculation for the 
incoherent Coulomb scattering expected for various nuclear modelel 
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The conclusions drawn by several authors (Whittemore and Shutt 1952, 
George, Redding and Trent 1953, Kannangara and Shrikantia 1953 and 
Leontic and Wolfendale 1953) that departures from the expected 
scattering for a so-called ‘solid’ nucleus might indicate some new (i.e. 
non-Coulomb) interaction between u-mesons and nucleons seems hardly 
justified at present. 

Recently Rochester and Wolfendale (to be published) have carried 
out a more detailed analysis of the emulsion data of Kannangara and 
Shrikantia (1953), and although the disagreement with the expected 
scattering for a ‘ solid ’ nucleus remains, these authors arrive at conclusions 
similar to those reported here. 


The present experiment is now being repeated with iron instead of lead. 
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APPENDIX I 
Given (6,,) we wish to calculate the probability P,((1/c)/ (9) n) d(1/c) 
that 1/o will lie in the interval 1/co to 1/o+d(1/c) and from this obtain 
eqn. (7) of the text. It is assumed that all values of I/o are a priort 


equally probable. sf 
From the general inversion rule of probability 


rlsfon)oQ)- ey 


ae * oP (O>a/ =) 440904 (5) 


oO 
where P((@),,/(1/c)) d{@), is the probability of finding <0), in d¢@),, 
given 1/o which from eqns. (3) and (4) is 


ro.) CH eel AH. 


Equation (A 1) for n=6 is not particularly sensitive to the exact prior 
distribution of 1/o. The assumption of a uniform distribution is justified 
for small values of 1/o (which applies to most of the particles dealt with 
by this analysis) because here 1/c is very nearly proportional to pf and 
this, for the underground spectrum, does have an approximately uniform 
distribution. At larger values of 1/c the assumption of a uniform dis- 
tribution is not justified, in fact it falls to zero for values of 1/o greater 
than 1/c,. However if, as has been done here, <@),,? is restricted to 
values greater than about 40,” then the function P(<@),/(1/c)) in 
eqn. (A 1) is always practically zero for values of l/s ~ 1/c, and 
hence the form of the prior distribution of 1/c beyond this is not important. 
The same argument justifies the integration in the denominator of 
eqn. (A 1) from 0 to o rather than from 0 to 1/o,. 
The integration over 1/c in the denominator of eqn. (A 1) gives 


{0),,21°(n/2)(n/2)¥/2 


and hence 


PA(/»)¢(0) = ey G) Ge 
xX exp 2 ee ma d (=) : 


From this and eqns. (1) and (2), eqn. (7) follows. 


oA Ay AeA WIM bse FF 


The following indicates how the theoretical distributions shown in 
figs. 4, 5 and 7, for the projected angles of scattering allowing for geometry 
have been obtained. Let f(x) dx be the distribution of the total angle 
of scattering for either Moliére’s or Olbert’s theory. Bethe (1953) gives 
fi(«) dx directly for Moliére’s theory while Olbert gives the distribution 
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of the projected angle from which f,(«) da is easily obtained. Further 
let @ and ¢# be the projections of « on the plane of observation and on a 
vertical perpendicular plane respectively. Assume that the angles are 
small so that «?—d¢?+ ¥? and that the particles are incident vertically. 
The functions f,(«) are first averaged over the pf spectrum of a particular 
group to give f,(«)d« the distributions of total angle for this group. 
Then if there is no limitation imposed on ¢ by the geometry and if a 
particle incident centrally on the chamber is scattering in a given plate 
the probability of observing ¢ between ¢ and ¢-+d¢ is 
af fp@W=d? ty) dé dp 
Sa(¢, *) CT emer erence 
where the factor 4 refers to the four quadrants and 2 is the limiting 
value of % due to the bottom tray, ie. half the angle, in the plane of % 
subtended at the plate by the counter tray. The function f,(¢, 7) has 
to now be averaged over the different plates in which the scattering 
distributions are measured and also over the different positions of the 
chamber on which particles are incident. It is sufficient for the first 
average to consider that the scattering occurs in a plate at the centre of 
the chamber. Finally the distribution function averaged over all 
incident positions is 


falda) db= =|" falda) Ap de 


where a is the maximum value of x for a particle incident on the edge 
of the chamber. 

The function f,(4, @) has to be multiplied by a further correction factor 
due to the limitation on ¢ also imposed by the bottom counter tray. 
This is a simple geometrical factor the average value of which is 
1—(b tan 4)/c where b is the distance between the centre of the chamber 
and the bottom counter tray and c is the length of this tray. 

From the differential distributions obtained in this way the integral 
curves shown in figs. 4, 5 and 7, have been plotted. If account had been 
taken of the fact that not all of the particles were incident vertically, the 
calculated curves would have fallen slightly above those shown. The 
distributions for a ‘ point’ nucleus at 18° differ by about a factor of 2 
from the projected distributions with no limitations on the angles, and 
the factor decreases with decreasing angle, while the ‘ solid’ nucleus 
distributions at the same angle differ by less than this. 
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ABSTRACT 
By measuring the total photo-neutron yield, the cross section for 
neutron production from °*Be under irradiation with the 1°F(p, «, y) 
radiation is found to be o,=(12:5+1-2) x 10-28 cm*. The energy spectrum 
of the two alpha-particles, which are emitted in coincidence in the break- 
up, has also been studied; the cross section for all beryllium photo- 
processes which lead to the emission of two alpha-particles, both of whose 
energies exceeds 400 kev, is found to be o,=(12:8+2-5) x 10-8 cm?. The 
near equality of o, and o, shows that the disintegration rarely proceeds 
through the Be ground state, while a detailed examination of the coinci- 
dent alpha-particle spectrum suggests that (y,n) and (y, «) reactions are 
present. The (y,n) transitions are mainly through the 2-9 Mev excited 
state of Be and the (y, «) transitions mainly through the *He ground state, 

the branching ratio being roughly 1-2: 1. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 
THE neutron yield from the photodisintegration of °Be has been extensively 
investigated at gamma-ray energies below ~3 Mev (for a summary see 
Hamermesh and Kimball 1953). It is usually assumed that the disinte- 
gration proceeds in the following way : 
°Be-+hv > SBe+n—1-66 mev, ] 

’Be > *He-+ 4He+ 0-096 mev. ‘ Sh ee 
Guth and Mullin (1949) have calculated the cross section for this reaction 
assuming that the *Be nucleus may be represented by a ®Be core plus a 
‘valency ‘neutron. By adjusting the parameters specifying the strength 
of the interaction between the neutron and the ’Be core they are able to 
fit the low energy cross section data. 


At a sufficient gamma-ray energy other modes of disintegration are 
possible. For example : 


*Be-+hv > *He+ >He—2-57 mev, . 

5He > 4He-+n-+1-0 mey. ; eh 

Moreover reactions similar to (1) and (2), but proceeding instead through 
excited states of SBe and *He, may also occur. Very little consideration 
seems to have been given to these other possible modes of disintegration. 


The present investigations have been made at a gamma-ray energy of 
ee ae eee 
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6 Mev. The total neutron yield has been measured using a Szilard- 
Chalmers method ; this gives the total cross section for all the processes 
under consideration, but does not distinguish between them. In addition 
a dual proportional counter has been used to count the two alpha-particles 
in coincidence ; from their energy distribution it should be possible to 
distinguish between the several possible modes of disintegration. 


§2. THE Gamma-Ray Source 

Protons accelerated by the 1-2 Mv. Canberra H.T. set were used to 
bombard thin evaporated CaF, targets to produce gamma-rays by the 
well-known !°F(p, «, y) reaction. The 874 and 935 kev levels in fluorine 
were excited yielding gamma-rays of 6-1 Mev and 7-0(6-9+-7-1) Mev in the 
ratio of about 3:1 (Chao, Tollestrup, Fowler and Lauritsen 1950). 

There were several complications involved in the use of this gamma-ray 
source.* 

(2) For the neutron yield measurement: There was some neutron 
contamination of the source presumably due to alpha-particles, from the 
primary '°F(p, «, y) reaction, reacting with further fluorine nuclei in the 
target to produce neutrons through the reaction 19F(«,n). To minimize 
this a target about 20 kev thick for protons was chosen; the neutron 
background from this was less than 10% of the photo-neutron yield. 

(6) For the alpha-particle measurements: The impure gamma-ray 
spectrum somewhat complicates the analysis. Unfortunately the count- 
ing rates were too low to permit the use of the almost pure 6-1 Mev 
radiation which can be obtained, at a much lower intensity, at the 
340 kev resonance. For these measurements a target 80 kev thick for 
protons was employed in order to get sufficient intensity. 


§3. THe Neutron YIELD MEASUREMENTS 

The cross section for neutron emission was determined by a comparison 
of the neutron yields from beryllium and heavy water samples when 
irradiated under identical conditions. 

The chief requirements for a neutron detector in such measurements are 
high sensitivity and a flat energy response. They can be well satisfied 
by the Szilard—Chalmers technique. In the present instance the detector 
was 130 litres of potassium permanganate solution (of concentration 
30 g/litre) contained in a perspex tank; the solution occupied a nearly 
cubical volume. After exposure to neutrons the solution was filtered to 
extract, as manganese dioxide, the radioactive **Mn produced by neutron 
capture and the activity of the filtrate was measured by means of a 
standard beta-sensitive Geiger counter. Before commencing any series of 
runs several ‘ clean-up’ extractions following exposure to a 3-5 mc Ra—Be 
source were made. 


* Further complications would be involved in any attempt to use much 
more energetic gamma-rays (such as those of 17-6 Mev from ‘Li(p, y)) owing 
to the production of photo-neutrons and charged particles in the detection 
apparatus and in other neighbouring material. 
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The beryllium and heavy water samples were enclosed in identical 
10-4 cm? perspex containers and attached to the end of the target tube from 
the accelerator. The amounts of beryllium and heavy water were accura- 
tely determined by weighing. During the irradiations (which were for 
14 hour periods) the samples were placed at the centre of the potassium 
permanganate tank and the radiation was continuously monitored by a 
Geiger counter. Similar irradiations were made with an empty perspex 
container in order to correct for the neutron background. After a number 
of preliminary runs, four irradiations of each type (beryllium, blank and 
then heavy water) were performed and the relative neutron yields were 
obtained from the measured °*Mn activities. The results were corrected 
for background effects, for fluctuations in the gamma-ray yield during the 
irradiations and for the decay of the **Mn (half life 2-6 hours). 

From these measurements and the data of Barnes, Carver, Stafford and 
Wilkinson (1952) on the D(y, n) cross section, the total cross section for 
photo-neutron emission from beryllium was found to be 


o = (12-5 +1-2) x 10-28 em?. 


$4. THe ALPHA-PARTICLE MEASUREMENTS 


The dual proportional counter shown in fig. 1 was used to detect the 
two alpha-particles which occur in coincidence from either reactions (1) or 
(2). It was arranged that simultaneous voltage pulses were induced when 
a disintegration occurred in the beryllium foil (situated midway between 
the two chambers) such that an alpha-particle emerged into each chamber ; 
the pulses were proportional to the energies lost by the alpha-particles in 
the chamber. 

Because of the reaction kinetics different pulse height distributions are 
expected for the reactions mentioned in §1. The dotted lines near the 
origin of fig. 2 show the distribution expected for reaction (1) proceeding 
through the ground state of *Be; the line indicating the lower alpha- 
particle energy corresponds to the 6-1 Mev gamma-ray while the other line 
corresponds to the 7-0 Mev gamma-ray. The two dotted lines in the upper 
part of fig. 1 show the distribution expected for excitation of the 2-9 Mev 
*Be level in the intermediate stage of the reaction, neglecting the broaden- 
ing due to the width of the level. The effect of the broadening is shown by 
the solid contour lines* which corresponds to a level width of 1 Mev. The 
selected width is somewhat arbitrary since the measurements range 
between 1 and 2 Mev (Burcham and Freeman 1950) 


* Both the angular correlation of the direction of emission of the two alpha- 
particles relative to the direction of the original recoil, and the correlation 
of the recoil with the initial gamma-ray will affect the density of the distribution 
But for the present rough estimate it is sufficient to neglect such correlations 
and assume isotropy in all cases. Under these conditions, the density distri- 


bution of the two alpha-particle energies is uniform along the direction of the 
dotted lines. 
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Reactions passing through ®Be and **Be. Calculated values of the energy 
loss («,) of an alpha-particle in one chamber plotted against loss of 
energy (a2) of alpha-particle in second chamber using 6-1 and 7-0 Mev 
gamma-rays. Dotted lines assume zero width for the intermediate 
state. Equally spaced solid contour lines give the probability distribu- 
tion of energies assuming a width of 1 mev for the 2-9 Mev excited state. 
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The dotted lines of fig. 3 show the distributions expected for reaction (2) 
passing through the ground state of He. The pattern 1s broadened by the 
natural width of this state (taken to be 0-5 Mev, Burge, Burrow, Gibson 
and Rotblat 1951) as is shown by the solid contour lines. A reaction 
proceeding through an excited state of "He would give similar patterns at 
lower energy in the diagram. 


Fig. 3 
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Reaction passing through °He ground state. Calculated values of «, vs. 
a, for 6-1 and 7-0 Mev gamma-rays. Dotted lines assume zero width 
for the intermediate state. Equally spaced solid contour lines give 
the probability distribution of energies assuming a width of 0-5 Mev for 
the °He ground state. 


The proportional counter (fig. 1) was made as compact and thin as 
possible so as to obtain the maximum intensity by providing a large solid 
angle for the irradiation of the beryllium foil ;* the counter was filled with 


*The energy resolution is limited by the thickness of the foil for alpha- 
particles. A foil was made by evaporating beryllium onto each side of a film 
composed of a 2 to 1 mixture of collodion and glyptal. The thickness was 
0-83 mm air equivalent of which 0-54 mm was beryllium. The energy loss 
of a 2-5 Mev alpha-particle in this foil was about 150 kev. To determine the 
background, if any, from the collodion a similar collodion foil was made with 
just enough aluminium evaporated onto its surface to make it electrically 
conducting. A third aluminium foil (2mm air equivalent) was also placed 
on the high voltage electrode. Any of these three foils (all one inch in diameter) 


could be put in position by means of a rotating seal, without disturbing the 
gas mixture or electronic equipment. 
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two atmospheres of argon (90%) and carbon dioxide (10°/,) and operated 
at a gas amplification of ~8. The use of light chamber walls and wide- 
band electronic circuits reduced the accidental counting rate due to electron 
pile-up to less than 2°, when the chamber was operated in the maximum 
beam intensity of ~2 x 10° quanta/sec total. Tests with a ThO+C’ 
alpha-particle source showed that the variation in pulse height with the 
position and direction of the alpha-particle track was less than 6%. 


Fig. 4 
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Observed distribution of intensity of «,; vs. a. Numbers shown are the total 
number of coincidences observed having alpha-particle energies falling 
in the chosen intervals of a, and ay. 


The voltage pulses from the two multiplying grids of the counter were 
injected into separate amplifiers each having an overall rise time of about 
0-1 psec, the clipping time constant being 0-8 psec. After passing through 
discriminators and pulse shapers (producing 0-5 ysec rectangular pulses) 
the pulses were fed into a coincidence circuit. When a coincidence 
occurred each pulse was stretched to give a rectangular pulse of 20 usec 
duration and of amplitude proportional to the input pulse. These signals 
were applied to the x and y plates, and a gating signal to the intensifier 

electrode, of a cathode-ray tube. Thus a two dimensional display of the 
pulse heights in the two channels was obtained which could be recorded. 
photographically. 
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The results of the measurement with the thin beryllium foil are shown in 
fig. 4. This is a tabulation, in a two-dimensional array, of the distribution 
of observed coincidences. A contour presentation of the results is shown 
in fig. 5. In each of these figures the background, predominately near the 
origin, has been subtracted.” ’ 


Fig. 2) 


mev 


(0) | 2 3 mev 
Q, 


A contour presentation of the experimental data for a, vs. a, given in fig. 4. 
The contours are equally spaced. 


During the irradiations the absolute gamma-ray flux was determined by 
means of a standard thick-walled Geiger counter identical in construction 
with the one described and calibrated by Barnes, Carver, Stafford and 
Wilkinson (1952). The beryllium content of the foil was obtained from 
alpha-particle range measurements and by ashing and weighing. After 
correcting for gamma-ray absorption in the chamber face and for the vari- 
ation of detection efficiency with the angle between the two alpha-particles 
(assuming isotropy in the centre of mass system for all processes, which 
gives a counting loss of 10°) one obtains for the cross section for the 
observed reaction 


O,=(12-8+2-5) x 10-28 cm?, 


* There seems to be a slight asymmetry between the first and second chamber 
which probably arises from a faulty calibration of their relative sensitivities. 
This may result from the uncertainty in the position of the beryllium foil 
which determines the depth of both chambers and hence the apparent sensi- 
tivity as determined by the test source of alpha-particles. 
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This is the cross section for the disintegration of *Be by 6 Mev gamma-rays, 
which results in the production of two alpha-particles with an energy 
greater than about 400 kev each. Less energetic alpha-particles cannot 


be observed uuder the conditions of minimum bias and background of this 
experiment. 


§ 5. Discussion 


The most obvious conclusion to be drawn from these measurements is 
that few, certainly less than 20%, of the *Be photodisintegrations at a 
gamma-ray energy of 6 Mev proceed according to reaction (1) involving 
the ground state of SBe. This follows from the close agreement (within the 
admittedly large errors) found between the cross section o, for all disinte- 
grations which lead to neutron emission, and the cross section o, for 
disintegrations leading to the emission of two alpha-particles each of 
energy exceeding 400 kev (that is, o, includes disintegrations proceeding 
through the *Be ground state, while oc, does not). 

Further information about the disintegration mechanism can _ be 
obtained from a detailed comparison of the observed distributions, figs. 4 
and 5, with the predicted distributions, figs..2 and 3. The ‘ squareness ’ 
of the observed pattern and the intense area located near 1-8 Mev is very 
similar to that of fig. 3 and suggests that a large fraction of the reactions 
proceed through the °He ground state. The observed pattern, however, is 
broadened towards the origin. While some of the broadening may be due 
to instrumental factors, such as the finite resolution of the proportional 
counter, amplifier noise and the thickness of the beryllium foil, nevertheless 
it is appreciably more than would be estimated for the *He process after 
allowing for such resolution effects. It seems likely, therefore. that the 
extra broadening is due to a branching through the **Be excited state 
(cf. fig. 2). Using the observed and calculated distributions it is concluded 
that the relative probabilities for disintegrations proceeding through ** Be 
and 5He are 1-2: 1. It should be emphasized that this ratio is uncertain 
because of the statistical errors, the assumed isotropic angular distributions 
and the various resolution effects. There is no evidence for any appreci- 
able branching through an excited state of He or states of *Be higher than 
2-9 Mev. 

The measured value of the total photo-neutron cross section, 


o = (12-5-+1-2) x 10-28 -em?, 


is in good agreement with the value 14 x 10~?§ cm? calculated by Guth and 
Mullin (1949) for the disintegration of beryllium by gamma-rays of 6 Mev. 
However, in view of the fact that Guth and Mullin assume that the reaction 
proceeds through the ground state of *Be, this agreement is fortuitous. 
Since the completion of the present measurements the photo-neutron 
yield measurements of Nathans and Halpern (1953), using electron 
bremsstrahlung, have been published. Their result at 6 Mev is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the value of o, found in this experiment. 
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SUMMARY 


The 0-8 second activity produced in Pb by irradiation in the x-ray beam 
of a 23 Mev synchrotron was shown to arise from a disintegration of 2°8Pb 
by comparing the effects produced in a target of ‘natural’ Pb and a 
similar target of Pb enriched in the 208 isotope. The y-rays emitted by 
the short-lived activity were investigated with a scintillation spectro- 
meter. The resulting spectrum, and the half-life of the activity agree 
with the known spectrum and half-life associated with the i,3/2 isomeric 
state in 2°7Pb. The reaction was thus determined to be ?°8Pb(y, n)?°“*Pb. 

An estimate of the threshold for the production of the isomer was 
made by comparing, at different settings of the maximum X-ray energy 
from the machine, the intensity of the isomeric activity and the activity 
produced in Ag. The value thus obtained was 9-0+0-1 Mev. 

The threshold calculated from the ground state mass differences, the 
energy of the isomeric level and the centrifugal barrier corresponding to 
the orbital angular momentum of the emitted neutron is shown to be 
significantly greater than 9-0 Mev. It is suggested that the isomeric 
state is reached, not directly, but through a level of spin 11/2 lying 
slightly above the isomeric level. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


In a previous note (Reid and McNeill 1953) we reported the production 
of a short-lived radioactivity of half-life 0-8 sec by the irradiation of 
natural lead in the x-ray spectrum from a synchrotron of maximum 
energy 23 Mev. The value of the half-life strongly suggested that the 
isomer 2°7Pb was the end product of the reaction taking place. The 
order of magnitude of the cross section was found by direct comparison 
to be one-tenth that of the well-known reaction ®Cu(y, n)*Cu. Since 
the overall spin change in the reaction was of the order of 6 units, it 
was conjectured from the value of the cross section that a (y, n), rather 
than a (y, y) process was taking place. 

208Ph is a ‘doubly magic’ nucleus, and hence on the basis of the 
shell model some predictions can be made about the energy levels of this 
isotope, and about those of its neighbours. It, therefore, seemed worth 


* Communicated by the Authors. 
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while to establish the above reaction with more certainty and, if possible, 
to discover if the transition to the isomeric state takes place directly, or 
if it proceeds via a cascade from a higher level in ZPD: 


§ 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PARENT ISOTOPE 


Natural lead is a mixture of 52% 2°8Pb, 21% 7°’Pb and 26% **Pb: 
There is also present a trace of 2°4Pb. As in the beam of a synchrotron 
there is always present in addition to x-ray quanta a considerable neutron 
flux due to (y,n) reactions taking place in the synchrotron target and 
elsewhere, it is possible by irradiation in this beam to produce ‘Pb, 
starting from any of the three predominant isotopes in the natural lead. 
Professor F. Soddy generously lent to us a specimen of lead which he 
had separated from a thorium mineral in the course of his classical work 
on isotopes (Soddy 1916). The specimen is a mixture of natural lead 
and 208Pb, and has an atomic weight of 207-7. This figure for the atomic 
weight implies an isotopic mixture in the ratios 80% ?°8Pb, 10% 7°’Pb 
and 10% 2°*Pb. Comparison of the activity produced in this specimen 
with a corresponding activity produced in an identical specimen of 
natural lead enabled us to determine the parent isotope in the reaction 
leading to the 0-8 sec activity. 

In our previous note we have described the cycle of operations used 
to detect the existence and measure the strength of the short-lived 
activity. The synchrotron beam was allowed to irradiate a lead target 
for 1 second, and was then switched off. Radiations from this target 
were detected by a Nal(Tl) crystal placed permanently below the target. 
Amplified pulses from the crystal occurring during the first period of 
1 second after beam switch-off were passed to one scaling unit, while 
those occurring during the second period of 1 second were passed to a 
second scaling unit. After this the cycle of irradiation and detection 
was repeated. With this arrangement the difference in the readings of 
two scalers provides a measure of the activity produced in the lead 
target. During all runs Cu foils were irradiated for periods of 15 minutes 
each, and their resultant activity measured with a standard Geiger 
counter arrangement. This monitoring enabled corrections to be made 
for beam fluctuations. 

The experiment, therefore, consisted of performing a large number of 
15-minute runs, in half of which a target of lead enriched with 2°°Pb was 
used, and in the other half of which the target was of natural lead. 

The ratio of the activities induced in these two targets is shown in 
table 1, together with the ratios of the principal isotopes in the two lead 
specimens. The results leave little doubt that the dominant reaction 
producing the 0-8 sec activity starts from 2°8Pb. 


§3. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE END Propuct oF THE REACTION 


; As previously reported (Reid and MeNeill 1953) the half-life induced 
in the lead specimen by radiation with bremsstrahlung x-rays of maximum 
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energy 23 Mev was found to be 0:8+0-1 sec. An isomeric state of 2°’Pb 
with this half-life formed by the decay of ?°’Bi is known. Its decay 
scheme has been investigated (Neumann and Perlman 1951, Grace and 
Prescott 1951) and has been found to consist predominantly of two 
cascade gamma rays of 1 Mev and 0-5 mev from the isomeric level to the 
ground state (fig. 1). 


Table 1 
Normalized difference Experimental 
in scaler readings ratio 
208 enriched lead 12890 +836 
———— 1 2 7 I == 0: il 7 
natural lead 7540 +525 


Expected ratio for 


2esPhin., y)?97Pb 207Pb(y, ye 216 208Pb(y, n)2?'Pb 


0-4 0:4 16 


In the present experiment the pulses from the gating circuit which 
previously went to the scalers were fed from each channel to pulse height 
analysers. The gate widths and radiation time in this experiment were 
increased to 2:4 sec. In fig. 2 we have plotted the difference between 
the spectra corresponding to the two counting channels. This difference 
between the spectra shows clearly the effects produced by the 0:8 sec 
activity, effects of longer-lived activities produced by the x-ray beam 
disappearing in the subtraction. The peaks occur at pulse heights 
corresponding to y-rays of 0-50 and 1-01 Mev. The ratio of the heights 
of the peaks in the two spectra which were subtracted were consistent 
with a half-life of 0-8 sec. As these results agree within the errors of 
measurement with the known half-life and the spectrum of y-rays 
associated with the isomeric level, the product of the disintegration is 
shown to be 7°7*Pb. 


§ 4, THRESHOLD MEASUREMENTS 


Pryce (1952) has assigned spin values to many of the levels of 7°’Pb 
including that of the isomeric state with which we are here concerned. 
As the ground state of 2°*Pb has spin zero, it appears that the overall 
spin change in the (y, n) reaction we observe is 13/2. It is important to 
know how the total spin change is to be divided between the three 
possible stages of the reaction, viz. : capture of the gamma-ray, emission 
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Energy level scheme for ®°7Pb (after Pryce 1952). 


Fig. 2 
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Energy spectrum of the y-rays associated with the 0-8 sec activity in lead. 


The energy scale is based on measurements of the -photopeaks of ®°Co 
(1-17 Mev and 1-33 Mev) and !37Cs (0-67 Mev) 


. 
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of the neutron and possible emission of cascade gamma-rays by the 2°7Pb. 
Information about the threshold energy of the (y, n) reaction is, as shown 
below, very relevant in this connection. 

To investigate behaviour near the threshold we employed the technique 
of comparing the ratios of the rates of production of 2°’*Pb at given 
maximum energies of the synchrotron to the rates of production of 
known radioactivities by the same x-ray beam. These ratios we call 
the activation ratios, written ?°’*Pb/A, where A is the comparison 
daughter radio isotope. Activation ratios were measured as a function 
of the maximum energy of the x-ray spectrum. This maximum energy 
was varied by varying the time in the synchrotron acceleration cycle 
at which the r.f. was switched off. 

The comparison isotopes which were used were ®Cu, Ag and 18Ag. 
As before, the production of 2°’*Pb was measured by the difference of 
the two scaler readings. The copper and silver activities were measured 
by placing the irradiated specimens under a Geiger counter, and counting 
under standard conditions. In all cases the lead and the comparison 
material were irradiated simultaneously to eliminate effects of variation 
of beam intensity. With copper as the comparison element, the 
irradiation time was 15 minutes, a time comparable with the half-life 
of 10 minutes. In the case of 1%Ag, an irradiation comparable with the 
half-life of 2-3 minutes was not convenient. Instead the radiation time 
was again made 15 minutes, a time suited to the longer-lived isotope 
106Ay, It was, therefore, important to ensure that the beam remained 
at the same intensity during the silver irradiation, so that the °%Ag 
activity, which would mainly depend on conditions during the last 
two minutes of the radiation, could fairly be compared with the lead 
activity, for the latter would be proportional to the average beam 
during the whole 15 minutes. A constant check on the beam intensity 
was, therefore, maintained by means of an ionization chamber feeding 
a d.c. amplifier. 

The results are shown in fig. 3. It will be seen from curve (a) that the 
activation ratio 2°7*Pb/®Cu increases steeply with decreasing x-ray 
energy. If it be assumed that the activation curves for the reactions 
considered have a similar shape, a point which will be discussed later, 
this result implies that the 2°8Pb(y, n)?°’*Pb threshold is less than the 
threshold of the Cu(y, n)®Cu reaction, which is known to be 10-1 Mev 
(Montalbetti, Katz and Goldemberg 1953). It was found impossible to 
obtain statistically significant results at energies less than 2 Mev above 
the Cu threshold because of the weakness of the induced activities. 

The curves (b) and (c) for the Ag isotopes show that the activation 
ratio 207*Pb/!9%*Ag increased with decreasing X-ray energy, while the 
ratio involving the 2-minute activity increased at a much smaller rate 
with decreasing x-ray energy. The statistical errors again tended to 
be large at low energies, owing to the weakness of the induced activities. 
For comparison, the curve of the activation ratio 108Ag/106Ao is included 
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in fig. 3. It will be seen that this ratio increases with decreasing synchro- 
tron energy, and that, moreover, the rate of increase is slightly less than 
in the 2°7*Pb/°Ag case. On the assumption that the excitation functions 
of all the isotopes considered have similar shapes, we interpret these 
results as meaning that the 2°’*Pb threshold lies just below the 
109A o(y, n)!8Ag threshold. 
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ae 1” Ag(y, n)!°8Ag threshold is 9-07 Mev (Birnbaum 1954), and the 
Ag(y,n)'°Ag threshold is 9-5 Mev (Montalbetti et al. 1953). With 
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these figures we therefore place the threshold energy for the production 
of 2°"*Pb by a (y, n) process as 9-0 Mev-L0-1 Mev. 


§5. Discussion oF MEASURED THRESHOLD 


The method on which the threshold measurement is based depends 
on the activation curves of the reactions being compared having similar 
shapes. Two factors support the validity of this assumption. Firstly 
there is the:general consideration that all (y, n) activation curves for the 
heavier nuclei measured with any accuracy do have a notable similarity 
in shape. Secondly, in the particular elements here being discussed, 
namely Ag and Pb, a detailed measurement of the neutron yields indicates 
that nothing anomalous takes place near the threshold (Montalbetti e¢ al. 
1953). These measurements, it should be noted, relate to the natural 
mixture of isotopes and, of course, to all modes of disintegration leading 
to the release of a neutron. If, however, this assumption about activation 
curves be made, the effective threshold for the excitation of 2°’*Pb from 
the ground state of 2°8Pb is 9-0+0-1 Mev. 

It is reasonably certain from general photodisintegration studies that 
close to the threshold the first step in the process is a M1 or K2 y-ray 
transition in 2°°Pb. This will lead to an excited state in ?°&Pb of spin 1 
or 2 and even parity. Having regard to the even parity of the isomeric 
state the J value of the emitted neutron, assuming a direct transition to 
the isomeric state, will be 6 in the case of the magnetic transition and 
4 in the case of the electric transition. Now the transition probabilities, 
T,, of reactions involving neutrons of / values of this magnitude can be 
calculated and are shown in fig. 4 for J values up to 5. Due to the 
centrifugal barrier the emitted neutron must in practice be released 
with a certain minimum energy. In the case of /=4 this minimum 
energy is of the order of 0-8 Mev. If we now add this to the energy of 
the i,3/. level above the ground state of *°’Pb, viz. 1-63 Mev, and take 
into account the energy difference between the ground states of *°’Pb 
and 2°8Pb (7-3 Mev) we would predict an effective threshold of 9-7 Mev 
for E, capture and at least 11 Mev for M, capture. The uncertainty in 
this figure will be the combination of the uncertainty of the height of 
the centrifugal barrier and the uncertainty of the ground state differences. 
The latter difference, which has been estimated both by neutron capture 
radiation in 207Pb and by mass spectrometry, has been taken to be 
7-3-40-1 mev. The barrier effect has been estimated for J—4 from fig. 4 
and taken to be 0-8--0-1. It would appear, therefore, that the threshold 
for direct transition to the level following an E, transition is significantly 
higher than that measured. 

It is, of course, possible that a y-ray transition between levels in ?°’Pb 
takes place following neutron emission. Even if it be assumed that a 
hitherto unobserved level is involved, the following considerations, in 
conjunction with the observed threshold energy, limit the possibilities 


severely. 
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There will be competition between transitions to the 113/2 level and 
those to the lower lying levels, the spins and parities of which are known 
if one accepts the shell model allocations. For any postulated level 
above the i,3/, level an estimate can then be made of the seriousness 
of this competition. 1t must also be borne in mind that the transition 
to the i,3/, level cannot be of too high a multipole order or it would lead 
to a life-time which would have shown up in the original life-time 
measurements. 


Fig. 4 
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Transition probabilities, 7), for the emission of a neutron of given 7 value 
from 2°8Pp, 


An examination of the possibilities in view of these limitations suggests 
that the most likely (y—n, y) modes are (a) M, capture, neutron (/=4) 
emission to a level of spin 11/2 and even parity followed by an M, transition 
to the 13/2 level ; or (b) an E, capture, neutron (/=3) emission to a level 
of spin 11/2 and odd parity followed by an K, transition to the 13/2 level. 
These two in conjunction with (c) the direct transition to the isomeric 
state following E, capture and neutron (/=4) emission form the three 
most likely modes of disintegration. Of these (c) as stated above would 
lead to a threshold of 9-7 Mev while (a) would lead to a threshold higher 
than this by the energy difference between the postulated 11/2 level and 
the 13/2 level. Both, therefore, seem to be rather inconsistent with our 
measurement. The remaining possibility (b) would lead to a threshold 
greater than 9-2 Mev by the difference in energy between the postulated 
level of spin 11/2 and the i,3), level. While, therefore, it is still higher 
than our measured value it appears to lead, all things considered, to 
the lowest effective threshold. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that in 


the experiments of 
Neumann and Perlman (1951) 


in which the formation of 207*Pb by 
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electron capture in *°’Bi was being investigated a soft y-ray of energy 
0-137 or 0-064 Mev was found. This transition has not been fitted into 
the decay scheme proposed by Pryce and might possibly correspond to 
the level of spin 11/2 suggested above. 
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Note added in proof.—A further discussion of the decay of 2°’Bi has recently 
been given by Prescott (J. R. Prescott, 1954, Proc. Phys. Soc. A, 67, 540). 
The appearance of the low energy line in the measurements of Neumann 
and Perlman is now attributed to Auger effect and not, as we accepted, 
to a low energy y-ray line. Prescott also presents experimental evidence 
that suggests that the 1.11 Mev line in the ?°’Pb level scheme does not 
exist, and that there is at least one other level in the neighbourhood of 
the isomeric level. 
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CV. Coulomb Excitation of Isomeric States in Silver 


By Torsen Huvs and Arnotp LunpEN* 
Institute for Theoretical Physics, University of Copenhagen} 


[Received May 19, 1954] 


SUMMARY 


The time-delay in the decay of Coulomb excited nuclei can be used to 
improve background conditions so that weaker excitations can be 
detected. As an example the excitation of the 40 second isomeric 
activity in silver has been investigated. The measured yield curve shows 
that the excitation takes place mainly via a higher-lying rotational 
state. A brief discussion of the rotational spectrum and the decay 
scheme is given. 


In the Coulomb excitation process, the states most strongly excited are 
those having large nuclear matrix elements for electric multipole 
transitions and correspondingly short lifetimes for radiative decay. Thus, 
the nuclear rotational states (Bohr and Mottelson 1953), which have 
strongly enhanced E2 matrix elements, are especially easy to excite 
(Huus and Zupanéié 1953, Temmer and Heydenburg 1954). 

Nuclear excitations which require a change in the binding states of 
individual particles have much smaller matrix elements. While it may be 
difficult to observe such weak transitions during the bombardment, due to 
the background effects resulting from atomic processes induced in the 
target (Zupanéi¢é and Huus 1954), the conditions for observation are 
greatly improved if the excited states have a sufficiently long lifetime to 
make possible a measurement of the activity after the beam has been shut 
off. 

The technique for such measurements is especially simple for activities 
with lifetimes in the region of seconds or minutes. The excitation of such 
long lived states in general requires a transition of multipole order 
higher than two; however, the cross sections for Coulomb excitation 
decrease far less rapidly with increasing multipole order than do the low 
energy radiative transition probabilities. Moreover, the isomeric states 
may also be produced as a decay product of more strongly excited states 
of higher energy. 

As an example we have chosen to study the excitation of the E3 isomeric 
states of the two stable silver isotopes, which are very similar to each other. 
The states are characterized by the following properties (Hollander, 


* On leave from Chalmers Tekniska Hégskola, Gothenburg, Pweden: 
+ Communicated by Professor Niels Bohr. 
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Perlman and Seaborg 1953), for 1°7Ag and 1°9Ag, respectively : Half-lives : 
44-3 sec and 39-2 sec ; excitation energies : 94 kev and.87 kev ; both have 
total conversion coefficient ~15 and ratio K/L~1. 

The experiment was performed by detecting the conversion electrons 
emitted from a thick target of natural silver after the bombardment with 
about one micro-amp protons of energies up to 2 Mev. The electrons were 
detected with an anthracene crystal spectrometer, so that a large solid 
angle (25% of 477) could be used. The crystal was covered with a brass 
plate when the target was put in position for the bombardment, in order to 
protect the crystal from strong irradiation with scattered protons. After 
the beam was shut off and the brass plate removed, an activity in the target 
could be followed for a few minutes. 

The counter was first set to count all electrons of energies between 45 kev 
and 100 key, and with this setting the half-life of the produced activity was 
measured. The average for a dozen runs was 40sec, with a standard 
deviation of 1 sec. 

Then a beam integrator was made, which consisted of a 1 micro-farad 
capacitor shunted with a leakage resistor of 60 MQ to give a half-discharge 
time of 40sec. The voltage to which this capacitor was charged by the 
beam was used as a measure of the relative number of radioactive silver 
nuclei present in the target at the end of the bombardment. The 
spectrum shown in fig. 1 was obtained by counting the corresponding 
number of electrons emitted with various energies during the first two 
minutes after the irradiation. In order to calibrate the spectrometer, 
pulse spectra were also measured, when the crystal was bombarded with 
65 kev and 90 kev electrons emitted from a tungsten target under proton 
bombardment and selected by means of a magnetic spectrometer. The 
sum with even weight of the two curves obtained in this way should 
approximately imitate the common spectrum of K and L plus M electrons 
emitted from a thin Ag target. The sum is shown as a solid curve in fig. 
1, normalized to give the same area as the measured spectrum. The 
energy lost by the electrons on their way out of the thick silver target 
accounts for the small shift of the experimental points towards lower 
energies. The points were measured for the case where the angle between 
the proton beam and the target surface was 25°. With a beam perpen- 
dicular to the surface the distortion of the spectrum was much greater. 

The characteristic half-life and B-energy made it easy to distinguish the 
isomeric activity from others also produced in the target, mainly by 
capture processes in C and 160 nuclei from vacuum oil deposits on the 
target surface. These activities were also found in an experiment with a 
dummy target of Cu, which, however, emitted no measurable amount of 
low energy electrons. 

After we had identified in this way the low energy f-particles as due to 
the isomeric states in silver, an’ excitation curve was measured for the part 
of the spectrum which lies between the two marks on the abscissa axis in 
fig. 1. Under the assumption that this part constitutes about 75% of the 
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total spectrum at all bombarding energies, one obtains the thick target 
i hown in fig. 2. 
eae ae can Bat ie the measured yield with the theoretical yield for 
the direct excitation process. From the known values for the half-life 
and total conversion coefficients of the E3 radiation, one can calculate the 
reduced transition probability (Bohr and Mottelson 1953), which in turn 
determines the absolute cross section for E3 Coulomb excitation.* For 
2 Mev protons one gets a cross section of the order of 10-43, cm*? Lhe 


Fig. 1 
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Spectrum of conversion electrons emitted from a thick target of natural silver 
after bombardment with about 1 micro-amp of 1-9 Mev protons. The 
measured points are corrected for the background noise. The arrows 
on the abscissa axis indicate the part of the spectrum used in the 
measurements of the yield function. The solid curve represents the 
spectrum corresponding to an even number of 65 kev and 90 key 
monoenergetic electrons. 


calculated thick target yield curve is shown in fig. 2, Evidently, it is 
unable to account for the measured activity both with regards to magnitude 
and energy dependence. The relatively large experimental yield must 
therefore mainly be due to E2 excitations of higher lying states, which to 
some extent decay through cascade transitions to the isomeric states. 

By bombardment of natural silver targets with 1-75 Mev protons we had 
found previously a prompt gamma ray at 320 kev, whereas Temmer and 
a le eit ake ee 

* Cf. J. H. Bjerregaard and T. Huus, 1954, Phys. Rev., 94, 204. The 
function f3{€} has now been evaluated by Alder and Winther (private com- 


munication). For the present purpose, no great error is made by substituting 
J3{0}=0-038 for f,{€}, since 0-15 for the direct excitation. 
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Heydenburg, with 3 mev «-particles, have observed gamma rays at 318 kev 
and 432 kev.* Using separated isotopes, these authors have also shown 
that the two isotopes 1°’Ag and 1°°Ag have excitation energies which are 
closely equal. Because of the small conversion coefficients, our search for the 
K-electrons gave a negative result in the case of the 430 kev lines whereas 
the measured spectra clearly exhibited the peaks due to the lower pair of 
lines. The corresponding excitation energies were 306 kev and 321 kev. 
In the present work we may disregard the differences in the behaviour of 
the two isotopes. 


Fig. 2 
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Total thick target yields measured as a function of the bombarding energy. 
The E3 curve gives the theoretical absolute yield of the direct octopole 
excitation of the isometric states. The E2 curves give the theoretical 
energy dependences for the quadrupole excitations of rotational states 
at 320 kev and 430 kev. The latter curves are normalized at 2 Mev. 


These high energy excitations have the large matrix elements charac- 
teristic for rotational transitions of E2 type. The silver isotopes 
are known to have a ground state spin of 1/2 (Hollander, Perlman and 
ast eile es ee 


* We are indebted to these authors for a private communication of their 
results on the Coulomb excitation of silver. We too found a line at 430 kev, 
but that is believed to be due mainly to the reaction B(p, «y)’Be in a surface 
contamination of borax. 
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Seaborg 1953), and are thus expected to have the anomalous rotational 
spectrum (Bohr and Mottelson 1953) 

By= (#7 /2A)T(I-+1)+a(—1) 70 +1/2)), - + + OD) 
where % is the moment of inertia and where a is a decoupling parameter 
depending on the binding state of the last odd proton, for which the 
component of angular momentum 2 along the nuclear axis is 1/2. This 
parameter can be written as 

a=—2Z,(—1)#+1/2(j-1/2)|e,P, -.. - - = (2) 
where |c;|? is the probability for the particle to have total angular 
momentum j. While the normal rotational spectrum for an odd A 
nucleus is given by the spin sequence 

I=I,, I, +1, 1) +2,... (all same parity as the ground state), . (3) 
where J, is the ground state spin, it may happen that the second term in 
formula (1) for large values of a leads to level inversions. However, the 
evidence discussed below indicates that the silver isotopes have the normal 
sequence 1/2, 3/2, 5/2. 
With this spin assignment for the observed levels, one calculates 
h?/2.9—64key and a=2/3. 1s Seca 


The former value may be compared with the excitation energy of the 
first excited (2+) state of neighbouring even—-even nuclei, which for the 
same moment of inertia would be H,=6(h?/2.4)~380 kev. It is of interest 
that the first excited state in '{$Pd has an energy of 420 kev (Scharff- 
Goldhaber 1953), thus suggesting a rather similar deformation to that of 
the silver isotopes. 

For a pure p,,/, state for the last odd proton in silver the quantity a 
would be unity, and, consequently, the 3/2- and 5/2- states would 
coincide. However, a small admixture of the p3,. state would suffice to 
account for the observed value of a. Such admixtures of neighbouring 
states are expected (Bohr and Mottelson 1953) as a consequence of the non- 
central character of the nuclear binding field. 

At a proton bombarding energy of 1-75 Mev the excitation cross section 
for the 320 kev state was measured to be of the order of 0-1 millibarn, 
from which value one can derive an intrinsic nuclear quadrupole moment 
Q of about 2 10-** cm?. This moment is of the same order of magnitude 
as that obtained for the neighbouring Indium isotope from spectroscopic 
measurements. } 

In order to test which level feeds the isomeric states we have calculated 
the thick target E2 yield curves for the 320 kev and 430 kev states. They 
are shown in fig. 2, normalized to coincide with the experimental yield of 
the isomeric activity at 2 Mev. The measured energy dependence of this 
activity seems to be somewhere in between these limits. However, the 
shift of the electron spectrum (cf. fig. 1, as discussed earlier) is more 
important at the higher bombarding energies, where the electrons come 
from a relatively thicker layer and therefore more of them escape the 
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counting. Consequently, the measurements are best accounted for by 
assuming the excitation to take place via the levels at 430 kev. 

Since the isomeric state has spin 7/2 and even parity (Goldhaber and 
Hill 1952), it can be reached from the 5/2~ rotational state by an E1 
transition, but from the 3/2~ rotational state only by an M2 transition. 
This makes it very probable that the excitation takes place via the 
5/2— state, which should thus be the higher of the two rotational states. 
The resulting level scheme for the silver isotopes is shown in fig. 3. 

Since the cross section for the 430 kev level can be calculated from the Q5 
value, one can by comparison with the yield of the isomeric activity 
estimate the fraction of the 430 kev excitations which decay via the 
isomeric state. This fraction is found to be about 0-5%. Under the 
assumption that the 5/2~- to 3/2- cascade decay does not essentially 
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Suggested level scheme for the two silver isotopes, fitting the available ex- 
perimental data. Observed transitions are drawn in full. The two 
nuclei have slightly different excitation energies ; the values given in 
the figure are therefore only approximate. 


influence the total decay probability of the 430 kev state, one can also 
estimate the reduced transition probability for the E1 decay, which is found 
to be about 2X 10° times smaller than single particle estimates (Blatt and 
Weisskopf 1952). 

Such a strong reduction of the transition probability is actually expected 
from the fact that, although 4J=1, the quantum number {2 changes by 
three units, since the isomeric state has Q=7/2. If Q were an exact 
constant of motion, such a transition would have to be of multipole order 
three. However, the expected small admixtures in the wave function of 
other values suffice to make the transition dominantly of dipole type, 
but with a much reduced intensity (Bohr and Mottelson 1953, Alaga, 
Alder, Bohr and Mottelson, in preparation). 

We have also tried the present experiment with 1-9 Mev a-particles and 
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deuterons. No effect was detected with «-particles, as is also to be ex- 
pected, if the excitation of the isomeric activity takes place via the higher 
lying levels, which are more difficult to excite with «-particles at such a 
low bombarding energy. In the case of deuterons, extremely strong 
activities due to the process 12C (dn) 18N (8+) C prevented measurements 
of the isomeric activities. 

In conclusion we wish to thank Professor Niels Bohr for his kind interest, 
and A. Bohr and B. R. Mottelson for discussions on the subject. We are 
grateful to J. H. Bjerregaard and B. 8. Madsen for experimental aid. 
One of us (A. L.) is further indebted to ‘‘ Landsforeningen ‘ Det frie Nord ’ 
og Generallojtnant Erik With’s Nordiske Fond” for financial support 
during his stay in Copenhagen. 
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CVI. The Emission Polar Diagram of the Radio-Frequency Radiation 
from Sunspots 


By K. E. Macuin and P. A. O’Brien 
Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge* 


[Received May 13, 1954] 


SUMMARY 


A statistical analysis of daily measurements of the intensity of radio 
emission from the sun over a number of years has led to a determination 
of the variation in sunspot emission caused by the solar rotation. The 
total widths to half intensity of the emission polar diagrams derived in 
this way for an average sunspot are 15°, 20° and 36° for frequencies 
of 81-5, 175 and 500 Mc/s respectively. 

The analysis also suggests that there is a decrease in the life-time of 
the sources of radio emission as the frequency decreases ; the life-time 
at 175 Mc/s is comparable with that of a visible spot. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


Earty observations on metre wavelengths (Appleton and Hey 1946, 
McCready, Pawsey and Payne-Scott 1947, Allen 1947, Hey, Parsons 
and Phillips 1948) showed that the received intensity of the radiation 
associated with sunspots exhibited a marked maximum near the time 
of central meridian passage of the visible spot. On centimetric wave- 
lengths, however, it was found (Covington 1948) that the intensity was 
strongly correlated with the sunspot number, a result which suggested 
that the emission occurred over a wide angle. The latter result has 
recently been confirmed by Takakura (1953) for a frequency of 3260 Mejs ; 
his analysis for frequencies of 1200, 600 and 200 Me/s indicated that the 
emission polar diagram was narrower than on 3260 Mc/s, but the results 
were not conclusive owing to the large standard errors in the analysis. 

The present communication describes the results of a quantitative 
statistical analysis of observations taken over long periods on frequencies 
of 81-5, 175 and 500 Mc/s. 


§2. Tue SratisticAL METHOD 


Consider the intensity of the radiation which would be received at 
the earth as a single sunspot crosses the solar disc. The variation with 
time of the intensity will be given by AP(t) where A represents the 
maximum intensity of the radiation and P(t) represents the emission 
polar diagram of the source which is swept across the earth by the 
rotation of the sun. We shall call the increased intensity AP(t) a‘ pulse ’. 
ESE eS a ee 


* Communicated by M. Ryle, F.R.S. 
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In practice the ‘ pulses’ occur at random times and with random 
amplitudes, and sometimes ‘ pulses ’ from neighbouring sources overlap. 
Let I(t) be the time variation of the intensity due to all the ‘ pulses ’ 
occurring over a long time. We may now show how P(t) may be deduced 
from a knowledge of I(t). 

We assume that (i) P(t) is a symmetrical function of time, ¢, (ii) the 
successive sources cross the central meridian of the sun at random times, 
and (iii) A is a constant for any one source. 

I(t) is then made up of a series of ‘ pulses’ of the same shape P(t), 
with randomly distributed amplitudes, and randomly distributed in 
time. 

If the auto-correlation function, p;(r), of a function such as J(é) is 
defined by 


ie T()L(t+7) 11s 
, Topo! 
then the auto-correlation function, pp(7), of the quantity P(t) will be 
given by 
pp(T)=pyz(7). 

The procedure, then, is to determine the auto-correlation function, 
or auto-correlogram, p;(7), of J(t) and then to deduce P(t) from pp(z). 
This can be obtained from the power spectrum, W(f), of the function P(é) 
by the Wiener—Khintchine relation 

+o 
W(f)= | pp(7) cos 2nf'r dr, 
and the relation between P(t) and the power spectrum 


+0 
{W(f)}2= | © P(0) cos 2nft dt. 


§ 3. THE RESULTS OBTAINED 


The method was applied to measurements of the intensity of solar 
radiation extending over a period of four years for the frequencies 81-5 
and 175 Mc/s, and over nine months for 500 Me/s. Daily values of 
intensity, averaged over the observing period of six hours, were used to 
construct the time-series J(t). 

The auto-correlograms obtained are shown in figs. 1, 2 and 3 in the 
form of bands within which the true correlograms will almost certainly 
fall. The limits of the bands are shown at twice the standard error on 
either side of the calculated value of p,(r). Smooth curves (shown 
dotted) have been fitted and from them the emission polar diagrams 
for an “average sunspot’ were derived by the method outlined above ; 
these polar diagrams are shown in fig. 4. It can be seen that the radiation 
is emitted over a restricted angle whose total width to half intensity is : 
15° for 81-5 Me/s, 20° for 175 Me/s and 36° for 500 Mc/s. 
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Time in days 
The auto-correlogram of the time-series I(t) for a frequency of 81-5 Me/s. 


Fig. 2 


Auto-correlation coefficient 


Time in days 
The auto-correlogram of the time-series I(t) for a frequency of 175 Me/s. 
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Fig. 3 


Auto-correlation coefficient 


Time in days 
The auto-correlogram of the time-series I(t) for a frequency of 500 Me/s. 


Fig. 4 
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Days from central meridian passage 


The emission polar diagrams of the radio-frequency radiation from sunspots 
for frequencies of 81-5, 175 and 500 Me/s. 
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§ 4. PosstBLe SouRcEs oF ERROR 


(a) When determining the intensity/time curve I(t) it is only possible 
to make use of observations of intensity over a period of about six hours 
every day. This restriction can give rise to errors in two ways, 

The first kind arises at the lower frequencies, where the polar diagram 
is so narrow that it is swept across the earth in one or two days. Results 
obtained over only about six hours each day cannot therefore give an 
accurate representation of I(t); the derived polar diagram is therefore 
liable to some distortion, although the widths are likely to be accurate 
to within 30%. 

The second error arises from the possibility that large changes of 
intensity associated with ‘ outbursts —the sudden enhancements asso- 
ciated with solar flares—may have been interpreted as effects due to the 
solar rotation. In deriving the curve I(t) every effort was made to exclude 
such disturbances, but it would be difficult to detect an outburst which 
started before the period of observation and lasted longer than six 
hours ; the inclusion of such phenomena would give rise to a reduction 
in the apparent width of the polar diagram. 

An analysis was therefore made of the life-time of outbursts, from which 
it became clear that very few disturbances of long duration were likely 
to occur. The resulting errors introduced in the widths of the polar 
diagrams are unlikely to exceed 15%. 

Both of these effects could be eliminated if continuous observations of 
the intensity were available ; a solution may be provided by observations 
on the same frequency by stations at different longitudes, or alternatively 
by summer observations at a station situated within the Arctic Circle, 

(b) Errors may also be introduced if the intensity A of the emitted 
radiation is not constant but varies within a time comparable with the 
width of the emission polar diagram. This effect causes the calculated 
polar diagram to be narrower than the true one. 

It is difficult to separate such time variations of A from the polar 
diagram function P(t) merely by imspection. A further analysis was 
therefore carried out in which the time series [(¢) was cross-correlated 
with a time series constructed from the areas of visible sunspots at central 
meridian passage. The cross-correlograms are not affected by time 
variations of A and the analysis should produce cross-correlograms which 
are similar to those of figs. 1-3. 

However, errors may arise if the maxima of the emission polar diagrams 
of different spots are not normal to the solar surface but are inclined at 
different angles to the normal, This effect would produce an artificial 
widening in the polar diagrams deduced from cross-correlograms. 

The results of the cross-correlation analysis showed that the widths 
of the cross-correlograms were comparable with the widths of the auto- 
correlograms in figs. 1-3. 

Since the two different correlation analyses lead to upper and lower 
limits of the widths of the polar diagrams, it follows that the derived 
widths are not seriously in error. 
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§ 5. Tue ‘ Lire-TiMe ’ OF THE SOURCES oF. RapI0o EMISSION 


In addition to providing information on the emission polar diagram, 
the auto-correlogram of I(t) gives information on the average life-time of 
the source of radio emission associated with a sunspot. For 81-5 Mc/s 
it is seen from fig. 1 that there is no significant tendency for the auto- 
correlation coefficient to increase at times corresponding to one or two 
solar rotations, but at 175 Mc/s there is definite evidence for a 27-day 
recurrence (fig. 2). At 500 Mc/s the observations were maintained for a 
shorter period, and the large standard error in fig. 3 masks any recurrence 
tendency. 

For comparison a similar analysis has been carried out on visible 
sunspots, using a time-series consisting of daily values of the total area 
of sunspots lying within --7° of the longitude of the centre of the disk, 
ie. of spots which crossed the meridian on each day. The auto-correlo- 
gram of this series is given in fig. 5. 


Fig. 5 


Auto-correlation coefficient 


Time in days 
The auto-correlogram of a time-series consisting of daily values of the total area 
of sunspots lying within +7° of the longitude of the centre of the disk. 

A comparison of the curves shows that the source of 175 Me/s radiation 
persists for a time comparable with that of the visible spot, whilst at 
81:5 Mc/s the life-time is considerably less. 

Piddington and Davies (1953) have shown that on frequencies between 
600 and 9400 Mc/s there is a tendency, which is more marked at the higher 


frequencies, for the emission to persist for several solar rotations, even 
after the associated spot has disappeared. 
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The results therefore suggest that there is a progressive decrease in the 
life-time of the sources of radio emission as the frequency decreases ; the 
life-time at 175 Mc/s is comparable with that of the visible spot. 
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ABSTRACT 


A re-examination of the data on the scattering of fast ~-mesons in the 
photographic emulsion has been made for a number of nuclear models. 
It is shown that the most reasonable models still predict less. scattering 
than is observed. However, because of the absence of an exact model of 
the nucleus and exact scattering calculations for .-mesons, it is not possible 
to conclude that the anomaly indicates the existence of a non-electric, 
short-range interaction between the «-meson and the nucleon. 


§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


Tue purpose of this note is to re-present the analysis of the «-meson 
scattering experiment of Kannangara and Shrikantia (1953) (to be called 
paper A), as a result of a more accurate evaluation of the underground 
spectrum, and to assess the new results in the light of the comments of 
Rainwater, Fitch and Koslov (private communication) and recent work on 
the charge distribution in nuclei. These authors have brought to our 
notice the fact that the nuclear model postulated by Williams (1939), and 
used in paper A, leads to a gross over-estimate of the size of the nucleus. 
The error introduced into the analysis arises in two ways: (1) from the 
reduction in the value of 7) in the usual expression for the nuclear radius, 
Le., Ry=ryAl® (from 1-5 x 10-48 em to (1-15—1-2) x 10-38 em (Fitch and 
Rainwater 1953, Cooper and Henley 1953, Bitter and Feshbach 1953)), 
and (2) from the parameter <r?) which enters into scattering theory. 
Williams assumed a nucleus with a uniform charge distribution (‘ Uniform 
nuclear model ’, called U.N.M.) of radius R, and approximated the 
electrostatic potential to a simple continuous function valid both inside 
and outside the nucleus. Rainwater has pointed out that this approxi- 
mation does not, in fact, lead to a uniform charge density py but one 
varying according to the function, 
p(r)= Spat oxp (a 
5 Po . p R, . oh eect o> te is (1) 
This function results in the quantity (7?) being 2-5 times larger than the 
correct value for a U.N.M. with the reduced value of 7. 
Both errors cause an underestimate of the theoretical number of de- 
flections and therefore the use of the more accurate nuclear model should 
lead to better agreement between the theoretical and the experimental 


* Communicated by the Authors. 
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results. However, we have now been able to obtain a more accurate 
estimate of the number of low-energy p-mesons than was possible when 
paper A was written, and this correction largely compensates for the 
effect of the more accurate nuclear model. The various factors are con- 
sidered in detail in §§ 2 and 3. 


§ 2. THe UNDERGROUND SPECTRUM 


The form of the underground differential spectrum of cosmic-ray 
u-Mesons assumed in paper A was the one given by George (1952), namely, 
392 dH 
Bais ays 6 ae ae ERAN Beh 5) 
where H is the total energy in Bev. This form assumes a constant 
exponent 3-0 in the differential production spectrum and an energy loss 
of 14 Bev from production to a depth of 60m.w.e. The differential 
spectrum at sea-level has been measured by Caro et al. (1950) and by 
Holmes, Owen, Rodgers and Wilson (private communication) ; both groups 
find that for energies appreciably above 20 Bev the spectrum has an 
exponent 3-0 so that at high energies underground, where this exponent is 
valid, the spectrum will be correctly represented by eqn. (2). For mesons 
at 60-m.w.e. underground, with energies less than about 500 Mev, however, 
which class includes all the large-angle deflections under discussion, the 
energies at sea-level are less than 20 Bev and the spectrum is not repre- 
sented accurately by (2). The accurate spectrum of Holmes ef al. 
shows that for energies above about 8 Bev (at sea-level), the exponent 
varies rapidly with increasing energy, the value at 13 Bev being 2-0+0-1, 
increasing to 3-0 above 20 Bev. From this spectrum the percentage of 
mesons with kinetic energies less than 1 Bev at 60 m.w.e. is (9:0-10-5)% 
compared with 13% calculated from (2). The value of 9% is probably 
still an overestimate because of the loss of low-energy mesons by scattering 
before they enter the emulsion. Thus the number of low-energy mesons 
used in paper A was overestimated by at least 30%. Expressing this 
number in terms of the track lengths in the emulsion in definite energy 
bands, the figures given in table 1 are obtained. 


Table 1. Track Length per 100 Mev as a Function of Kinetic Energy 
on we bbe ee Ee ee ee 


Kinetic Energy (Mev) 200 400 600 800 1000 
Track length per 100 Mev (cm) 118 116 113 110 107 


These values when combined with the appropriate integral cross section 
give the numbers of deflections to be expected. Thus, if the scattering is 
of the Rutherford type (i.e. point nucleus) the expected number of large- 
angle deflections greater than 7° per cm length of track, due to nuclei of 
charge Z,e, with n, nuclei of type * 7’ per em is given by eqn. (3), namely, 

WN (>7°)=1-74 x 10-* (Z,2 n,/p"8?) om=4, . . . . (3) 
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where p is in Mev/c. The actual number of deflections is found by sum- 
ming expressions of the type (3) over the elements of the emulsion’ and 
multiplying the results by the track lengths. 


§ 3. COMPARISON WITH DirFERENT NucLEAR MODELS 


In this section a comparison is made of the observed deflections with 
those calculated for different nuclear models. Since the Born approxi- 
mations are used throughout, the justification for this procedure will now 
be considered by taking as an example the Coulomb scattering of a particle 
of velocity Bc, charge e, through an angle @ by a point charge Ze. With 
the second Born approximation the differential cross section for this type 
of scattering is 


c= on{1—B* sin’ +nfap sins (1—sin 5), - ee 


where op is the Rutherford cross section. For the elements present in 
the emulsion and the relatively small scattering angles observed, the 
second and third terms of (4) are negligible and the cross section reduces to 
op. The exact phase shift calculations for low-energy electrons have been 
made by Mott and Massey (1949) and for high-energy electrons by Yennie 
et al. (1953). These calculations show that there is an appreciable 
increase in cross section over og and the value from the Born approxim- 
ation, at large angles (i.e., >30°). However, when the results of Mott and 
Massey are taken over to »-mesons, after making the appropriate change in 
the rest-energy, and assuming that the theory is otherwise valid for these 
particles, the values of o/cz for the observed deflections differ from unity 
by 30° at most. Moreover, the differences are alternately positive and 
negative, for negative and positive particles respectively, so that for the 
underground cosmic-ray spectrum, which contains approximately equal 
numbers of particles of both signs, the divergence from the Rutherford 
cross section should. be small. 

The effect of the finite size of the nucleus is to reduce the number of 
large-angle deflections. The new cross section, og, can be written, 


og=Kop,. ss ye Be a 
where Te is a function of the nuclear charge distribution, and the 
momentum transfer from the scattered particle to the nucleus. 

The factor K can be obtained for different nuclear models, for example, 
for a sphere of constant charge density (U.N.M.), or for a tapering charge 


density of some specific form—exponential, gaussian, etc. For the U.N.M. 
K has been given by Rose ( ny namely, 


4 sin gRy Vaile 2 
GR qk, 8 qivo ? og Meta fonts (6) 


where fq is the momentum transfer. This expression predicts diffraction 


maxima and minima which are not observed in high- -energy electron 
scattering. However, for the u-mesons considered ioe the values of qRy 
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concerned are well below the first diffraction minimum and the Born 
approximation should be valid. This conclusion is in line with the results 
of the recent calculations of Yennie e¢ al. (1953), already referred to, who 
have shown that for electrons and the U.N.M. (and also the exponential 
charge distribution), the divergence from the Born approximation is small 
for small scattering angles. 

The expected number of events for the U.N.M. with 
Ry=1:15 x 10-8 A3 cm has been calculated from the expressions (3), 
(5), and (6), and the data given in table 1. The results are given in table 2, 
and are presented in the form of the number of deflections (with 0 >7°) v pé, 
where p is the momentum in Bev/c and @ the scattering angle in degrees. 
As an example of the significance of these figures it may be noted that 
assuming a Poisson Distribution the chance of observing 7 or more 
deflections when 3°5 are expected is about 6%. The distribution with 


Table 2. Observed and Calculated Deflections as a Function of pé@ 


0 (Bev/c deg.) 1 2 4 


Observed numbed >pé 7 5 2 


Expected number >pé for 

point nucleus 6-3 4:8 
Expected number >pé for 

U.N.M. with 

Rj) 151074 At* em 3°5 2-1 0-31 


ne 
Ou 


Table 3. Observed and Calculated Deflections as a Function of pf 


Range of pf (Mev/c) (100-200) >200 


Observer number 3 


Expected number for point nucleus 


Expected number for U.N.M. with 
Roi) 10 VA cm 


pB is given in table 3. The expected number of events at low momenta 
may have been somewhat overestimated because of the uncertainty in 
the number of low-energy mesons traversing the emulsions. It is te be 
noted that, within the poor statistical weight, there is still better agreement 
with the point nucleus model. Similar results are obtained from the 
scattering distributions evaluated by Gatto (1953). Gatto shows also that 
the predicted incoherent scattering is quite insufficient to account for the 
experimental results. 
ae2 
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Some information on the nuclear charge distribution comes from the 
recent work on high-energy electron scattering by Hofstadter et al. (1953). 
Hofstadter finds that a charge distribution of the form 

p(r)=Ppo exp (—r/a), Seer Cae | Aa (7) 
fits the experimental results, the best value of a for lead, for example, 
being 2-36 10-18 cm. 

The exponential charge distribution gives 

1 
(1+-q°a*)* 
and in the case of lead with the value of a given above, K lies below the 
value for a U.N.M. with r,=1-15x 10-1 em fer the significant range of 
scattering angles. Thus our analysis includes a nucleus of this type. 
However, Schiff (1953) has shown that Hofstadter’s results are consistent 
with a range of values of a, from 1-6 to 2-9 10-8 cm, due to the fact 
that the theoretical distribution is normalized to the experimental curve 
at a particular point and only gradients are compared. Feshbach (1951) 
has shown that low-energy scattering is model-independent, the operative 
parameter being the fourth moment of the charge distribution. The 
exponential charge distribution with a=2-36 10-1! cm gives a fourth 
moment in disagreement with the results for low-energy electrons. The 
lower limit to the range of values of a, namely 1:6 10-8 cm, gives 
a fourth moment of the correct magnitude. Such a sharply peaked 
charge distribution would of course give better agreement with our 
experimental results but it is thought to be unlikely in view of other 
experiments yielding information on nuclear structure. Brenner et al. 
(1954) have shown that it is unnecessary to postulate rapidly tapering 
charge distributions in order to explain high-energy electron scattering. 
These authors find that the form 


r2 
p=po/{1-+exp 2 (sare —1)} Pee tie hrs gt 


with Ry=1-2x 10-4%A1/3 em gives a smooth decrease consistent in form 
with Hofstadter’s results. The K-factor is similar to that for a U.N.M. 
over the range important in our experiment. 

It appears likely then that if the results for electrons can be 
taken over to «-mesons the figures given for the U.N.M., ie., row 4 of 
table 2, represent the numbers of events expected from most reasonable 
nuclear models. 


Ke (8) 


§ 4. CONCLUSION 


It is clear from the results presented in §3 that within the rather 
poor statistics, an anomaly is still evident in the large-angle scattering 
of fast u-mesons in the photographic emulsion for all of the most reason- 
able nuclear models. The anomaly is shown in a more striking manner 
in cloud-chamber experiments, a summary of which has been given by 
Leontic and Wolfendale (1953). Work now in progress in these laboratories 
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by Lloyd and Wolfendale (see Owen, Sciuti and Wolfendale, Report of 
Caghari Conference 1953), and by McDiarmid (1954), confirms the 
existence of the anomaly at energies above 1 Bev. Because of the lack 
of an exact model of the nucleus, however, and the absence of detailed 
calculations of the deflections to be expected for fast u-mesons on theoreti- 
cal grounds, it is not possible to state, at this stage, whether the anomaly 
indicates the existence of a non-electric, short-range interaction between 
p-mesons and nucleons. 
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CVIII. CORRESPONDENCE 


The Diffusion of Carbon in Alpha Iron 


By W. R. Tuomas and G. M. Leak 
British Iron and Steel Association 


[Revised MS. received June 14, 1954] 


To interpret the results of the authors’ investigations of the effect of 
interstitial solutes on the strain ageing properties of mild steel it has been 
necessary to determine the diffusion coefficients of these solutes in alpha 
iron in the range 0-100°c where most of the experimental work is being 
done. The results for the diffusion of nitrogen have been reported earlier 
(Thomas and Leak 1954) and only the results for the diffusion of carbon 
are dealt with here. 

All measurements were made by observing the change in internal friction 
or damping capacity caused by carbon in solution in alpha iron. Refer- 
ences to the original method and theoretical treatment were given in the 
earlier note. 


Frequency of oscillation | Diffusion coefficient 


° 
Temp. °c. eS x 1016 cm? sec-? 
24 0-154 (22 
34-5 0-62 0-89 
43-25 1-37 1-96 
53 3°83 5°5 
58 5 a5 
65°5 9-58 13-5 
74 16°75 23-9 


The same high purity iron was used again, in the form of wire 0-080 in. 
and 0-040 in. in diameter. After annealing in flowing wet hydrogen for 
5 days at 700°c, carbon was introduced by annealing in a sealed system for 
7 days at 700°c. ‘The specimens were packed in carburized pure iron chips 
containing no nitrogen. Air was removed from the system and replaced 
by nitrogen-free oxygen to give a pressure of rather less than 1 atmosphere 
at 700°C. This treatment gave homogeneous specimens containing less 
than 0-001 wt. % nitrogen, with about 0-020°% carbon. The wire was 
quenched into water from 715°c to retain the carbon in solution, 
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The diffusion coefficients were calculated from the frequency of the 
mechanical oscillation. The method of calculation has been discussed 
before. The results are given in the table. 

The results are plotted in the figure as —log D vs. 1000/7. The high 
temperature conventional diffusion data of Stanley (1949) are included to 
give greater precision to the estimation of Q and Dy. The activation 
energy for the diffusion process is given directly by the slope of the line as 
Q=20 400 cal. The intercept at 1000/7’=0 gives Dy as 3-16 x 10-? cm? 
sect. Stanley’s data appears to give the only available high temperature 


@ THIS INVESTIGATION 
a STANLEY 


-LOG ,,0 


measurements for carbon in alpha iron, although by themselves they give 
D,=7-9 x 10-3 cm? sec-1 and Q=18 100 cal. The present results agree 
substantially with those of Wert (1950) who gave D)>=2 x 10-? cm? sec™1 
and Q=20 100 cal. 
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The Absolute Photo-Neutron Yield from Copper for the Lithium 
Gamma-Rays 


By J. H. Carver and E. Konpatau 


Research School of Physical Sciences, Australian National 
University, Canberra* 


[Received June 29, 1954] 


In many photo-disintegration studies of the heavier elements the photo- 
neutron yield from copper has been taken as standard. McDaniel, 
Walker and Stearns (1950) used a ‘ long ’ BF, neutron counter to measure 
the absolute photo-neutron yield from copper under the action of the 14-8 
and 17-6 Mev gamma-rays from the ‘Li (p, y) reaction; they quote a cross 
section of (55-12) x 10-27 cm?, the calibration being made by means of a 
standard Ra—Be neutron source. Other absolute measurements of the 
cross section for the lithium gamma-rays have been obtained by activa- 
tion techniques. Thus Waffler and Hirzel (1948) found the cross section 
for the Cu (y, n) Cu reaction to be (120+30) x 10-27 em? and the ratio 
of the Cu (y,n) Cu to Cu (y, n) Cu cross sections to be 1-5: 1. 
Glattli, Seippel and Stoll (1952) found the cross section for the 
63Cu (vy, n) Cu reaction to be (48+8) x 10-2? cm?. Further estimates of 
the cross section, for the lithium gamma-ray mixture, can be made from 
the cross section versus gamma-ray energy curves obtained using electron 
bremsstrahlung. The Saskatoon group bases its cross sections on activa- 
tion measurements of the copper cross section (Johns, Katz, Douglas and 
Haslam 1950, Montalbetti, Katz and Goldemberg 1953). Their value, 
for natural copper and the lithium gamma-ray mixture, is 95 x 10-27 em? 
and is in good agreement with results obtained in a similar way by 
Diven and Almy (1950), Byerly and Stephens (1951) and Krohn and 
Shrader (1952). 

In view of the large discrepancy between the photo-neutron yield 
measurement of McDaniel, Walker and Stearns (1950) and the various 
activation measurements (excepting that of Glattli, Seippel and Stoll 
1952), it was decided to repeat the neutron yield measurement using 
different techniques for the neutron and gamma-ray intensity 
determinations. 

In the present experiment the Szilard—Chalmers method has been used 
to measure the photo-neutron yield from natural copper when exposed to 
the radiation from the ‘Li(p,y) reaction. The neutron detector was 
130 litres of an aqueous potassium permanganate solution (concentration 
30 g/litre) contained in a perspex tank; the solution occupied a nearly 


* Communicated by Professor E. W. Titterton. 
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cubical volume and the neutron source was placed at its centre. Protons 
of 440 kev, accelerated by the 1-2 Mev Canberra H.T. Set, were used to 
bombard thin, evaporated, lithium targets producing gamma-rays of 
14-8 and 17-6 Mev in the ratio of 1-7: 1 (Stearns and McDaniel 1951). 
The copper sample, enclosed in a thin perspex box, was attached to the 
end of the target tube from the accelerator and placed at the centre of the 
Szilard—Chalmers tank. During the irradiations (which were for one hour 
periods) the radiation was continuously monitored by a thick-walled 
Geiger counter identical in construction with the one described and 
calibrated by Barnes, Carver, Stafford and Wilkinson (1952). In order to 
correct for the neutron background* similar irradiations were made with an 
empty perspex box in place of the copper sample. After irradiation the 
solution was filtered to extract, as manganese dioxide, the radioactive 
56Mn produced by neutron capture, and the activity of the filtrate was 
measured by means of a standard beta-sensitive Geiger counter. After a 
number of preliminary runs, five irradiations with the copper and five 
background irradiations were performed and the relative neutron yields 
per quantum were obtained from the measured °*Mn activities and the 
gamma-ray flux measurements. The results were corrected for counter 
backgrounds, for fluctuations in the gamma-ray yield during the 
irradiations, for the decay of the ®**Mn (half-life 2-6 hours) and for absorp- 
tion of the gamma-rays in the copper. 

Two methods were used to calibrate the neutron detector. In the 
first method the neutrons from the D (y,n) reaction at a gamma-ray 
energy of 6-14 Mev were used. The gamma-rays were obtained by bom- 
- barding a thin CaF, target with 350 kev protons, yielding almost pure 
6-14 mev radiation (Chao, Tollestrup, Fowler and Lauritsen 1950). These 
gamma-rays were used to bombard a sample of heavy water contained in a 
perspex box of identical size with that which contained the copper sample. 
The geometrical arrangements were the same as those used for the copper 
irradiations and the same experimental procedure was employed; three 
calibration runs were made.}+ The data of Barnes, Carver, Stafford and 
Wilkinson (1952) on the D (y, n) cross section were used in this calibration. 


* One of the chief causes of background is photo-neutron reactions in the 
material of the target tube and in the detector. To minimize this the target 
tube was made of perspex (which has a low photo-neutron yield) and the 
thinnest possible copper backing for the target was used. The other major 
contribution to the background comes from (a, n) reactions due to the reaction 
of alpha-particles produced in the 7Li(p, y) Be reaction with further lithium 
nuclei in the target ; this was minimized by using a thin target. Even so, the 
background count was about half of that obtained with the copper. 

+ So as to correct for the neutron background similar irradiations were made 
with an empty perspex box. The neutron background in this case 1s small (less 
than 10% of the true count) and presumably arises from the reaction of alpha 
particles produced in the primary 1°F (p, a, y) reaction with further fluorine 
nuclei in the target. A thin CaF, target ( ~20 kev) was used to minimize the 


background. 
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In the second method a standard Ra—Be neutron source* was used. The 
source was placed at the centre of the tank and the induced *°Mn activity 
following the irradiation was measured ; a number of calibrating runs of 
this kind was made, interspersed between the other types of irradiations. 
The two calibrations differed by less than 10%. The D (y, n) neutrons 
have a mean energy of 1-96 Mev and the Ra—Be neutrons have a complex 
spectrum with an average energy of about 5 Mev so that the agreement 
between the two calibrations shows that the tank has a flat energy 
response as is to be expected. 

As a result of these measurements the cross section for photo-neutron 
production in copper by the 14-8 and 17-6 Mev gamma-rays from the 
*Li (p, y) reaction was found to be 


o=(85+15) x 10-27 cm?. 


This result is considerably higher than that obtained by McDaniel, 
Walker and Stearns (1950) being in better agreement with the determin- 
ation made by the Saskatoon group. 
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Nuclear Spin of 241 Pu. 


By B. Bueansy, P. M. LuEwewiyy, M. H. L. Pryce 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 


and 


G. R. HALu 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, Harwell 


[Received July 22, 1954] 


THE paramagnetic resonance spectrum has been analysed of a single 
erystal of (UO,)Rb(NO,); containing about 40 micrograms of the 
plutonium isotope 241. Using a wavelength of 3-3 cm and temperatures 
of 10° to 20°K, six equally spaced lines were observed due to the 241 
isotope, showing that the nuclear spin is 5/2. The separation between 
successive lines was 245-11 gauss, while the separation between the two 
hyperfine lines due to the isotope 239 (observed in the same crystal) was 
347-41 gauss. Since the nuclear spin of the latter isotope is 1/2, the ratio 
of the nuclear magnetic moments is .(241)/4(239)=3-53 +-0-02. 

The resonance results may be summarized in the spin Hamiltonian 
(with a fictitious spin S=4) 


aod. p a AS! --l {ls (1H 1)}+4,8,+4,S, 


where the last two terms represent the effect of departures of the crystalline 
electric field from the full symmetry associated with the crystal structure. 
The allowed transitions are then given by the formula 


ho={(9, 8 H,+Am)?+ 4?}t? 


where 42=4,2+4,?. This is similar to the formula of Bleaney and 
Scovil (1952) except that we now assume that 4 hag a two-dimensional 
Gaussian distribution of values centred on zero, corresponding to random 
‘ strains’ in the crystal. Intensity considerations show that this distri- 
bution gives an asymmetrical line shape, falling more steeply on the high 
field side to zero at the point corresponding to 4=0 if no other source of 
line broadening is present. Though no detailed study of the line shape has 
been made experimentally, the line shape corresponds roughly to that 
expected on this basis (with a * width ’ at half intensity of about 18 gauss) 
and a correction for the asymmetry has been applied in obtaining the value 
of Jy= 532 40-02. The following values of the parameters are obtained, 
which are more accurate than those previously reported (Bleaney, 
Llewellyn, Pryce and Hall 1954) : 


Isotope 239: J=1/2, A=0-0862 -+0-0005 em™?; 
Isotope 241: [=5/2, A=0-0609 -+0-0004 cm7}. 
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The value given previously for isotope 239 (A=0-11 cm~') contained a 
numerical error. With the same range for the possible value of 1/r3 1/r3 in 
the 5f state as assumed previously, the nuclear magnetic moments are 
found to be 

(239) =0-4-40-2 n.m.; (241) =1-4-40-6 nm. 
No information is obtained about the quadrupole interaction parameter P. 
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PARAMAGNETIC resonance at 3-2 cm wavelength and at temperatures from 
10° to 20°K has been observed in a single crystal of (UO,)Rb(NO3); 
containing 400 micrograms of neptunium 237 as (NpO,)Rb(NOs3)s. 
Two types of transition are observable, depending on whether the micro- 
wave magnetic field is parallel or perpendicular to the d.c. magnetic field. 
In the parallel case, with the crystal axis also parallel to the d.c. field, the 
spectrum consists of five nearly equally spaced lines, with mean spacing 
1422 gauss and relative intensities roughly 0-6: 1:1:1:0-6. With the 
crystal axis again parallel to the d.c. field, but with perpendicular 
microwave field, there are six lines of equal intensity and nearly equal 
spacing (mean spacing 1044 gauss). 

These observations are compatable with the known spin, J=5/2, 
of *’Np (Tomkins 1948). The spin Hamiltonian of the system is, 
neglecting the direct effect of the magnetic field on the nucleus, 


H =9, BAS,+9, B(HS,+H,S,)+AS,1,+B(S,1,+5 yl ,) 
teal (ee) y 
with Jy =3:40 0-05, 
9, ~1(+90-5), 
A=0-166+0-002 em!, 
| B |=0-02-+0-02 em-}, 
P=—0-030+0-002 em~}, 
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The relative sign of A and P is directly determined, and the absolute signs 
quoted are those suggested by present theoretical ideas concerning the 
electronic structure of the NpO,++ complex and the nuclear moments of 
37Np. Neither g, nor B can be measured accurately with the present 
apparatus and special experiments are being planned to determine them 
more precisely. 

An estimate of the nuclear moment, using the same provisional para- 
meters for the NpO,*+* as have already been used (previous letter) for 
PuO,*+, gives »=6+2-5 nuclear magnetons. No estimate of the nuclear 
quadrupole moment can yet be given. 


REFERENCE 
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CIX. Notices of New Books and Periodicals received 


Geometrical Mechanics and de Broglie Waves. By J. L. Synez. (Cambridge 
Monographs on Mechanics and Applied Mathematics. Cambridge : Univer- 
sity Press, 1954.) [Pp. vit+167.] Price 25s. 

Proressor SyNGE’S brilliant tract has that touch of strong originality and 
unpractical elegance which characterizes the best productions of the Gaelic 
mind and gives them such a delightful unexpectedness. Here is a book on 
relativistic quantization in which no new method of renormalization is proposed, 
no wild attempt is made on the two-body problem, no scheme is even offered for 
labelling the pictures in the family album of the fundamental particles. What is 
the use of it, then ? the American reader will ask. None at all, I am afraid, 
except to provide a beautiful vista in Minkowskian space of the well-known 
relationship between dynamics and geometrical optics and to bring out with 
striking clarity the effect of quantization on it by means of a simplified 
formulation of the quantum conditions. 

I wish this book would be read by every student of theoretical physics, at any 
rate by those who do not narrow their horizon to prosaic pursuits but are also 
anxious to get a feeling of the deep harmonies of nature. Professor Synge, 
unrivalled authority on Hamilton’s profound thought, takes up the master’s 
ideas and gives them a new formulation in 4-dimensional space which enhances 
still more their original beauty. Perhaps I ought to warn the inexperienced 
reader not to be carried away by Professor Synge’s persuasiveness in believing 
that the remarkable geometrical patterns of quantized waves obtained by him 
could create “‘ some doubt of the assertion sometimes made that quantum theory 
removes physics from the domain of direct intuitive conception derived from 


kinematic pictures’’. But it would be pedantic to cavil at some stray irrelevant 
remark like this, which only adds to a fascinating tale the adequate flavour 
of Shavian flippancy. L. R. 


The Sciences of Energy. By J.G.CrowtHer. (London: Muller.) [Pp. 271.] 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Tuts book is an attempt to present for the general reader the essence of 18 books, 
and 21 journals and papers, on astronomy, nuclear physics and chemistry, 
nearly all published since 1950. It is difficult to see how such a summary could 
make a coherent book, especially for the general reader, although one can only 
applaud anyone who tries the feat. Mr. Crowther, apparently undaunted, 
begins well with the cosmology of Lemaitre (‘Catholic creation’), of the 
Gamow school (* American explosion ’), of Bondi and Gold (‘ English magic ’), 
and of the Russian school (‘ Soviet realism’). After this, in the parts on 
atomic energy and chemistry, the book seemed to me to fall off, in spite of the 
appeal of its up-to-dateness. Its short, journalistic, one-sentence paragraphs 
began to be irritating, and made me uncomfortably aware of the lack of any real» 
unifying theme. However, I ought to add that, as a result of reading this book, 
I have bought two of the books in the bibliographies. Jie Bae 


Reports on Progress in Physics, Vol. 17. Published by Tur Paysicat Soctrty. 


THE Papers Committee of the Physical Society has been as successful as usual 
in getting together a series of really authoritative reports. Of these only a 
selection can be mentioned here. Professor M. H. L. Pryce writes with great 
clarity on nuclear shell structure, a subject which in the last few years has 
begun to make sense and to be really useful in stimulating experiments. 
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Dr. Edward Teller of the University of California has contributed a short 
article on the origin of cosmic rays. W. Moffit from Harvard University writes 
on atomic valence states and chemical binding, a subject to which he has made 
important contributions. Finally the Cambridge school of radio-physics is 
represented by an article by B. H. Briggs and M. Spencer on horizontal move- 
ments in the ionosphere. One feels that the appearance of this volume is an 
annual event of real importance, to which every physicist looks forward. 


N. F. M. 


Teat-Book of Physics. Edited by R. Kronic. (Pergamon Press.) [Pp. 850.] 
Price £3 10s. 


Tus book—a translation from the Dutch—is a co-operative effort by nine 
authors. They are each responsible for a section, the sub-divisions of the work 
being :—Mechanics (110 pp.) ; Vibrations and Waves (50) ; Electrodynamics 
(1950) ; Physical Optics (90) ; Atomic Structure (50) ; Atomic Theory of Heat 
(70) ; Atomic Electricity (45) ; Thermodynamics (70) ; Electrical Instruments 
(30) ; Optical Instruments (70) ; and Medical Physics (40). 

A great difficulty in a work of this kind is the preservation of some uniformity 
of treatment and of standard. On the whole, this has been successfully done, 
although each reader will doubtless pick out his own anomalies. For example, 
to a reader capable of benefiting by the main body of the work, the introductory 
section explaining what is meant by differentiation would seem to be somewhat 
superfluous. 

The standard is roughly that of a pass degree at an English University, but 
in many places the book goes a good way beyond this point. To cover so much 
ground has called for a rather condensed style which in turn means that it is not 
an easy book to read ; the ordinary pass degree student is usually fed on a much 
less solid diet. 

But the most striking feature of the book as a whole is its complete divorce 
from laboratory practice. It is not, in fact, as its title claims, a textbook of 
Physics, but much more nearly an introduction to Theoretical Physics. There 
ig no treatment of experimental methods, and singularly little reference to 
experimental results. Surface tension is a corollary from Van der Waals’ 
équation ; viscosity is a correction to Bernoulli’s equation ; specific heat is a 
differential coefficient ; and thermal expansion is not mentioned. There are 
paragraphs on the Fermi—Dirac distribution, and on Brillouin zones—but no 
mention of acoustics. It may be that the traditional English text spends too 
long describing n different methods of measuring surface tension, and m elegant 
modifications of the Wheatstone bridge. But this surely is the other extreme. 

Of the individual sections, perhaps the best are those on mechanics and 
thermodynamics ; the grouping of subject matter in the three ‘ Atomic’ 
sections is interesting, and some of it would not normally be included in a similar 
English text. But one might think that radio-activity and nuclear physics 
deserved more than eight pages out of the total eight hundred in the book ! 
The section on electrical instruments is not up to the standard of the rest, 
while that on medical physics is necessarily superficial, quite out of place in a 
book of this kind. 

The book is well printed, copiously indexed, stoutly bound, and shows little 
evidence of being a translation. But, for reasons indicated above, and even 
apart from the price, there is little prospect of it becoming a ° recommended 
text-book’ in English Universities. It should, however, be purchased and 
carefully studied by all those responsible for University teaching in Physics, 
and to such it will prove to be a most interesting and stimulating es 


j 


On the Origin of the Solar System. By H. ALFVEN. (Oxford: Clarendon — 

Press, 1954.) Price 30s. 

In this book Professor Alfven presents his theory of the origin of the solar system, 
This theory has reached its present state from its earlier formulation by Alfven 
twelve years ago, as a result of the author’s further detailed work, partly in 
response to ter Haar’s criticism. 

A careful and clear discussion is given of the processes taking place in an 
ionized gas stopped by electromagnetic forces in a gravitational field. This ; 
occupies chapters IT and III following the brief introduction and even briefer 
chapter I. Unfortunately the author has not included any account of the — 
actual stopping process, according to which ionized gas is prevented from falling — 
in beyond a certain limit by the sun’s magnetic field and is concentrated towards 
the equatorial plane. As the whole theory rests on this somewhat debatable 
process which is described only in Alfven’s earlier work in a rather inaccessible 
publication, the omission must be greatly regretted and seriously detracts from 
the value of the book. 

The full discussion of the origin of various detailed features of the solar system 
in the middle chapters makes fascinating reading and must carry considerable 
weight. In the last chapters the conditions required for the applicability of the 
theory are discussed and a summary of the most important processes is given. 

The book is greatly to be welcomed as an addition to the growing literature on 
the problem. Asa clear and detailed account of an original and highly signific- 
ant approach it is very valuable, though the omission referred to above is 
unfortunate. H. 5: 
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Physical Properties of Solid Materials. By C. ZwikKER. (London: Pergamon 
Press.) [Pp. 300+viii.] Price 60s. net. . 


TuIs is a somewhat unusual book, in that it covers an exceptionally wide field 
in quite a short space, and not in a particularly elementary or popular way. It 
includes elasticity, molecular constitution of solids, plasticity, dislocations, 
diffusion, transformations in solids, semi-conductors and photographic emul- 
sions, friction and electron theory of solids. With so wide a field it is inevitably 
rather scrappy, and the reviewer cannot help wondering for whom it is intended. 
Probably it would make good introductory reading for a scientist in some other 
branch, a chemist, a nuclear physicist or an engineer, who needed to know 
something of the physics of the solid state and wanted to find out in general 
what was being done, and what he should follow up further. The author has a 
wide experience of industrial physics, and the reviewer feels that the chief 
merit of the book is some information that it gives on properties of materials of 
practical rather than theoretical interest, such as for instance the porosity of 
powders, which are not easily found in most of the standard text-books. : 


[The Editors do not hold themselves responsible for the views 
expressed by their correspondents. | 


